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GREAT FEAT IN HISTORY OF LETTERS 

Hundreds of Languages 
Saved By the Bible Society 


TV7e were delighted to read last 
week a speech made at Sign 
College, next door to the CN; by the 
Superintendent of the Bible Society, 
Rev Edwin Smith. ' ''' 

In the library of the College lies the 
only perfect copy of the , first book 
printed . in London, and the finest 
example of the work of Wynken de' 
Worde, Caxton’s partner, who lies in 
the church we see- from our window. 
Therefore it seems fitting that it should 
be here that the Rev Edwin Smith 
should tell the story of what he called the 
greatest achievement in the history of 
letters. He was referring to an astonish¬ 
ing thing the Bible Society is doing, 
nothing less than the putting into writing 
of the languages of Africa. 

Putting Dialects into Writing 

It, has already rescued 250 African 
dialects from being forgotten by putting 
them into writing. The Bible is still 
the world's best educator, but it is 
educating not only the backward 
peoples. It is giving the learned pro¬ 
fessors of languages a knowledge (which 
otherwise might have been lost) of the 
speech and dialect of primitive races. 

If it had not been -that missionaries 
(of whom Mr Smith was one) wanted to 
bring the teaching of the Bible to 
African peoples these languages would 
have been lost. They are now set down 
in writing. It is writing that the simple 
native can read. 

When we remember that any at¬ 
tempts to put the words of his tongue, 
into written characters must begin by 
finding sounds to represent them, the 
task and its achievement seem something 
6f a miracle, 

% More than a century ago, when the 
wise teacher Pestalozzi approached 
Napoleon with a scheme for educating 
the French people, Napoleon brushed 
it aside, saying he could not be bothered 
with an alphabet. Mr Smith, in recalling 
this Napoleonic objection, observed that 
the difficulty with Africa When the 
missionary began was that Africa had no 
alphabet. How was he to turn the 
spoken into the written word ? 

How it Was Done 

This was Low he began. Mr Smith 
learned from an intelligent native some 
of the Bantu words as they were spoken, 
and he acquired especially the most 
valuable phrase of all, 11 What is it ? ° 
With this he went armed to his mission 
in Northern Rhodesia. Everywhere and 
all the time he asked his native charges, 
" What is it ? and they told him the 
names of everything. Everything among 
them has its name, the insects, the trees, 
the birds, the flowers, the emotions. 
One day he sent some of his mission 
boys ’ out. to collect grasses. ' They 
brought back 40 kinds, and every kind 
had its name. These names, as they 


sounded to him, he reduced to writing, 
and so laid the foundations of his 
dialect dictionary. 

This was even a more complicated 
task than it may seem, because some of 
the African dialects are like a series 
of clicks and clucks with grunts in 
between, and the sounds are continually 
changing. It is. told of an eminent pro¬ 
fessor of languages who was collecting 
dialect words that he found much 


difficulty in getting at the right pro¬ 
nunciation of a particular word. 

To one man he said, “ You say it,” 
and the professor was not satisfied, 
for it did not seem quite right. Then he 
tried another man, and yet another, and 
could not get it. Then, hearing a sound 
behind him, he cried, " That is right, 0 
and behold, it was a pig ! . » 

It might be thought that the sounds 
to be turned into words were few, and 
that the African native had a small 
vocabulary. Max Muller once asserted 
that the vocabulary, of some of the 
English working-classes contained no 
more than a few hundred words, which 


sufficed for all their needs. He was 
wrong, buthe would have been even 


more wildly wrong if he had been speaking 
of the African peoples. In the Edwin 
Smith dialect'dictionary are upwards of 
11,000 words. Some dictionaries have 
12,000 to 15,000. 1 

. The dictionary making is more diffi¬ 
cult because new words for new things 
have to* be found. In English we have 
made new words for aeroplanes or auto¬ 
mobiles, but it is, harder to coin new 
words in an African dialect like Bantu. 
A North Rhodesian missionary, reading 
to his congregation from the Gospel, 
Continued on page 2 


The March Past 



Somerset Scouts with their 
colours at a Jamboree 


From War-Stricken Spain To England's Green Fields 


Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these ye have done it unto Me, 

O ne of the most wonderful sights ever 
seen at Southampton was the arrival 
of 4000 children from the battlefields of 
Spain. 

It is also one of the most remarkable 
achievements of international coopera¬ 
tion in our time. In spite of all the bitter¬ 
ness of European politics, in spite of all 
the conflicting interests aroused by the 
Spanish war, it has been found possible 
to arrange for the removal of thousands 
of children from the danger zbne, and 
4000 of them have been brought to 
England. 

Rarely has there been a more exhilarat¬ 
ing scene than when this host of little 
ones landed in our green fields. Snatched 
from the terror of the battlefields, they 


were in a few hours set down in the 
green fields of England, where friendly 
hands had built them camps and pro¬ 
vided homes for them while the fate of 
their country and their parents is in the 
balance. 

The children were taken from the 
ship at Southampton to North Stone- 
ham, seven miles from the city, where 
hundreds of tents had been prepared by 
Guides and Scouts. They were first taken 
to the public baths, and the journey to 
the camping field was made in cars and 
buses. The cooks in the camp are ships’ 
cooks who are used to preparing Spanish 
food, in charge of a cook from a Spanish 
restaurant in London. Everywhere the 
greatest kindness has been shown to the 
little refugees, who were delighted to 
think the Coronation decorations, still 


displayed in the streets, were for them 
The children were terrified at the sight 
of a plane flying over them, but 
were assured again when nothing hap¬ 
pened and settled down to the enjoy¬ 
ment of their new life in England's green' 
and pleasant land. 

This rescue of the children is one of 
the strangest things in a world which 
otherwise seems to plunge deeper and 
deeper' into cruelty to men. Men slay 
one another without reason and without 
pause, and few are the nations willing 
to hold their hand ; but in the midst of 
it all are willing and anxious to save the 
children. 

Is there not in this a ray of hope to 
pierce the cloud hanging over Bilbao, 
and not over Bilbao alone, but over 
Spain and over all Europe ? , 
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The Guarantee an unexpected mr rockefeller 


of Peace 

" X Britain Armed 

By a Famoua American 

A very notable speech was made in 
Londonlastweekby oneof the American 
representatives at- the Coronation—Mr 
James Gerard, who was American 
Ambassador in Berlin during the war. 

‘• You are arming/ 1 Mr-Gerard said, 

** arming sadly, reluctantly, but with 
determination; but when you are' 
armed; then armed Britain will be the 
greatest guarantee of peace on earth. 

. Can we fight war by conferences ? 
Conferences might -be good now as to 
trade matters, breaking^ down barriers 
that encourage war, but the time has 
not yet come for a political conference. 
Wc have got - to wait for :that until 
other nations, are pinched by hunger or 
the fear of revolution and come honestly, 
to a conference. Otherwise a political 
conference today would mean nothing 
but. sessions of demands and disputes. 
Until j n church and chapel, cathedral, 
synagogue, and temple, the peoples of 
ail the world kneel with the reverence 
of God in their souls and the love of 
mankind in their hearts, then, and then 
only, will nations cease to war with 
nations. 

The Link of Mutual Trust 

We in America are .firmly deter¬ 
mined on three things. First, wc are 
against war ; secondly, wc are against 
any . alliances;. and, thirdly, we arc 
against meddling in the muddled affairs 
of Europe. But we and you, the great - 
British Empire, are bound by some¬ 
thing more binding than alliances and , 
treaties. We are bound together by : 
mutual trust, by' mutual understanding, 
by a common desire for stability and 
peace, and especially by the. feeling 
that, at this moment, with Fascism on 
one side and Communism on the other, 
the three great democracies, Greht 
Britain, France, and the United States, 
stand as the,sole hope of liberalism and, 
of freedom in the world. 

The problems- facing us seem like 
the endless mountains, but if those who 
first faced those endless mountains in 
Pennsylvania had crossed them they 
would have come out on the pleasant 
green fields of Ohio, So, if we are strong 
and determined and patriotic, we can 
come through to green lields and pleasant 
pastures. Although there are clouds of 
war and of discontent, the sun of peace 
will shine through them and shine on .that 
young King and his lovely Queen whom 
the Archbishop crowned the otlicr day in 
the Abbey Church of Westminster.” 

NANNY. 110 

Back To the Old Home 

A Zulu woman who claims to. be no 
years old made a taxi journey the other 
clay to Mount Edgecombe in South Africa. 

She is Hannah Mgadi, and was visiting 
Mr William Campbell, grandson of the 
man who employed her as nurse, for his 
children 90 years ago. After being 
Nanny to two generations of Campbell 
children Hannah was given four acres 
of land at Verulam, . where she has 
lived for 60 years, bringing up a .family 
of her own and welcoming grandchildren 
and great-grandchildren in .turn. Her 
son is a clergyman in Krugersdorp. 

Old Hannah remembers the famous 
Zulu warrior Cetewayo as a child, and 
many a story does she tel L of the old 
pioneer Times , when Natal'was. a battle¬ 
ground for the inipis of the Zulu kings. 


SIGHT AT THE ZOO 

Jock the Lion and His 
Little Ones 

Either Jock, the powerful lion mate 
of Juno at the Zoo, has been much 
misunderstood; or liis coming to London 
has reformed him. ' 

Tens of thousands knew him, for until 
he .came to the Zoo five years ago he 
had toured the country with a menagerie. 

While a traveller Jock was regarded 
as a rather greedy mate, and when cubs 
appeared he was always marched off 
to a den of his own. Recently two 
cubs were born to Juno before , they 
were expected, and the keepers arrived 
one morning to find-Juno in the den 
with the youngsters^ and Jock very 
proud and officious on guard at the door. 

As he showed , no jealousy of the 
little ones, and was behaving like a 
gentleman, he was permitted to remain, 
with the result that he has built up an 
entirely- new and honourable record. 
Instead of robbing Juno of her food, 
when the meat is placed in the outer 
cage Jock chivalrously picks .out the 
best portion for Juno, carries it to her 
den, pops it inside, and returns to eat 
his own share. 

This is but a return ,to the generous 
cooperation of the wilds, where birds and 
animals, and even certain kinds of fishes, 
pool their efforts in upbringing the young. 

The nursery season seems to bring 
to most creatures a reinforcement of 
parental affection. The big herb-eating 
animals protect their offspring with a 
devotion that wanes only with mortal 
injury ; horses and bulls fight to the 
last for foals and calves; elephants 
shepherd their, young with care and 
intelligence almost incredible, even to 
helping the,blundering calves uphill and 
down with the aid. of trunk and. tusks. 

There is an immense fund of goodness, 
chivalry, . and sacrifice in the lower 
creation which humanity in these days 
of strife might study in humility and 
with much profit. ' 


FROM THE PYRAMIDS TO 
CHARING CROSS 

It is possible now for a man to-be at 
Charing .Cross and to see. the Great 
Pyramid in the same day. 

Last Sunday a passenger flyirig^boat 
made its first journey from Egypt to 
Croydon in 15 fljnng hours. 

The 18-ton Cassiopeia left Alexandria 
with 14 passengers and one and a half 
tons of mail at 2,40 a.m. and after 
stopping at Athens, Brindisi, Rome, 
Marseilles and Southampton, completed 
her journey of 2300 miles at 8.20 p.m. 

Her average speed was 150 miles an 
hour, and she was flying for 15 hours. 
With the journey speeded up to this 
extent it will be-possible for travellers to 
view the pyramids by moonlight and to 
go to bed in London before midnight. 


World’s Richest Man 
Loses His Last Wish 

One of the most remarkable figures 
of the modern world has passed away. 
Mr J. D. Rockefeller has died in his 
sleep after a wonderful life of 97 years. 

He spent the first half of his life in 
making the biggest. fortune ‘ the world 
has ever known, and the second half in 
giving it away.* He may be said to have 
spent half liis life in queer and doubtful 
ways and the other half in doing good. 

Certainly he made amends for any 
wrong he did in making his money 
by the way he.got rid of it. He spent it 
all for the good of mankind. 

He .made hundreds of millions by 
building up the first great. Trust nearly 
70 years ago, the Standard Oil Company. 
Even in those days he was running a 
Baptist^Sunday School, and once he told 
his class that the poorest man was he 
who had nothing but money. 

Undistinguished in appearance, no 
one seeing liinv in a'crowd would have 
taken any notice of him. For years he 
never enjoyed a meal. He lived in the 
utmost simplicity, and. his only delight 
was in giving away the money he had 
struggled so hard to make. He never 
passed a child without giving him 
sixpence. His greatest wish was to Kyo¬ 
to be 100, giving money away all the 
time ; but he died without a few weeks, 
of 98, going to sleep peacefully at night 
and not'waking again. The good his 
money does goes on all round the world. 

THE CHANCE THAT SAVED 
A WOMAN 

An idle glance through an American, 
magazine has led. to the release of a 
woman from prison, where she had been 
condemned to spend nine years for 
forgeries she had not committed. 

She is Mrs Harvey, and her lawyer, 
apparently by pure chance, glanced 
through the magazine, when his eye fell 
on a photograph of two forgers arrested 
in a neighbouring State, One was a 
woman who exactly resembled his client , 
in whose innocence he believed; 

Mrs Harvey, .his client, had been 
identified by eye-witnesses in three 
county courts, where she had been tried 
for passing bad cheques. On this 
evidence ’she had been convicted and 
sentenced, knowing all the time that she 
had never passed a bad cheque in her life. 

While Mrs Harvey faced her grim 
future with as much fortitude as she 
could, her lawyer began frantically 
urging public officials to accompany 
him to Arkansas, where the real forger 
was in gaol. Confronted with the 
evidence they presented her, this woman 
confessed to the forgeries of which her 
double had been convicted, then, asking 
for writing materials, wrote to Mrs 
Harvey to ask her forgiveness for the 
trouble that had befallen her. 

It may seem chance that led the 
lawyer to the magazine, but who knows ? 


Russia’s Flag at 
the North Pole 

A Wonderful Adventure 

Mystery surrounds Soviet plans for 
establishing a Polar air base, but it 
appears that Russia has annexed the 
North Pole 1 

. Nothing is officially known of the 
preparations believed to have been 
made, but , it is understood that the 
Russian dream of a regular air .service 
from Moscow to San Francisco by way 
of the Pole is nearer than ever. 

From Moscow to t Crown Prince 
Rudolph Land (often spokenof as 
Rudolph Island) is about 3000 miles, 
more than half of it over the sea, and 
the Soviet is expected to stake out a 
landing ground on this inhospitable 
shore, which is about 600 miles from the 
Pole. The next landing-ground will be 
at the Pole which some flying men have 
just reached from Rudolph Island. 

A Camp on Rudolph Island 

Much pioneer work has' been done 
towards establishing this Polar route 
from the old to the new world. - An 
expedition with 17 scientists and finally 
engineers and airmen has recently spent 
six months on Rudolph Island, where 
their camp, farther north than any other 
of the world, included portable houses, 
a radio station, and farm animals. 
Experiments and weather investigations 
point to a warm current of air oyer, th.d 
Pole, and there is reason to think that 
perhaps the Moscow to San Francisco 
route may prove to be one of the 
safest of all air lines., 

The BBC greatly interested listeners 
the other night by giving out " the first 
weather, report from the North Pole.” 
It was warm when. London was cold I 


Little News reel 

Of 2000 people living in Bur wash,; 
Kipling's village in Sussex, nearly 100 
are over 70, five arc over 90, and in tliq 
last 20 years only one has died under 
the age of 70. 

The average Bradford schoolboy of 
13 has gained over an inch in height and 
five pounds in weight since the abolition of 
part-time work in the mills 16 years ago. 

Paper is now so scarce in Germany 
that housewives .have-been asked over 
the wireless to take, baskets with them 
when shopping, so that confectioners 
need not wrap up calces and bread.' 

Fifty-three RAF stations will be 
open to the public on Saturday, Empire, 
Air Day. ' . - - 


Saving Africa’s Languages 


During. six hours last week seven 
liners,, - representing - 130,000 tons of 
shipping/ arrived at Plymouth/ carrying 
2000 passengers from.New. York, West 
Africa, Burma, and India, a record for 
this port. v . ' 7 , 


Continued from pa?e 1 ’ : 

wanted to begin with. Chapter.” 
What was the word for chapter ?' He 
chose Division. as the nearest thing, 
and made the word according to his 
previous knowledge. But to his dismay, 
lie perceived from the faces of , his 
hearers that he had 'used a word so 
inappropriate as almost to be tabooed, 

. The purpose of the .'missionaries who 
have clone all this work was not to 
collect dialects, but to spread the Word 
of God. j As soon- as they had’enough 
words for it they.'translated what-they 
could of the.Testaments into the;native 
tongue, and proceeded-further to enable 
their converts to read it. Most often it 
has been only a ‘single Gospel. But 
in the Bible-Society’s Library is the 
latest complete Bible, and the latest 
Old Testament .translated, into the 


language spoken by a people west .. of 
the great Albert Nyanza. The ‘latest 
New Testament is that in Lugbara; the 
Sudanic language of 250,000 people iii 
the Belgian Congo. ■- ■ - 

The task of preserving 250 African 
dialects,- and of converting their words 
into books, seems stupendous, ; but/ 
though nothing.can diminish t)ie achiever 
ment, it is simpler‘than at first appears,' 
because' though Africa, is so vast,*' and 
the peoples ’so many, the languages'are 
often related. * , 

The C N understands that there is 
now a great demand, for books for 
African readers, and the fact that this 
is so is entirely duo to the civilising 
and educating work of the'Bible Society, 
truly, as Mr Smith says, one of the most 
remarkable feats in the story of the 
printed word. 


• Things Seen ' 

A white line in Oxfordshire 12 miles 
long. 

' Regular groups of litter baskets on the 
Arundel-to-Slindon road labelled Bottles, 
Rubbish, Tins.' . ; 

A policeman stopping Queen Mary’s 
car to let a party oi children cross the 
road, Queen Mary smiling. ' ’ /■ 


Things Said 

Barriers to trade between nations* 
are only an incitement to war. 

‘ J Y . J Mr Jimies Gerard of America , 

. The British .‘Family of Nations is' the 
only, real League of Peace in the world, 
South African Minister of Finance 7 
. People who have pleasant faces > 
Never leave untidy traces. ,.:7 . 

Of their meals in country.places. 

Notice in a field at Glastonbury. ■ 
If we fail in our quest for peace who 
knows that our civilisation will not go 
under. Mr J. H. Hofmeyr 
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London's Own Seaside—A holiday crowd on Tower Beach bv the Thames 


School Gardeners—Tending the school garden In the village of Ickham near Canterbury 
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Give a Bad Driver 
a Bad Road 

It is quite probable that by 1950, or 
even before, there will be five million 
motor-vehicles of all sorts on our roads. 

Therefore it is necessary to look ahead 
and to plan in advance; of requirements. 
At present our road farrangements lag 
behind the increase of traffic. 

In America, where there are so many 
more motor-vehicles in ratio to popula¬ 
tion than we have, the New York State 
Highway Commissioner is so driven to 
despair by the horrible death-roll of the 
roads that he talks of the propriety of 
using the road itself to check it. He says: 

The nanowest , crookedest, and roughest 
roads are safest for the crazy modern 
driver. Why not build them that .'way ? 
Deaths occur on the stvaightest and finest 
sections of the road, not on the worst . 

Probably this New York expert is not 
serious, but he speaks truth when he 
says that the smoother roads are made 
the more deaths occur on them. He also 
pleads for the removal of all roadside 
inns and taverns; the policing of all road¬ 
side parking places to prevent anyone 
7 who has taken alcohol from driving a 
car; periodical sanity tests for drivers to 
find out why a person, perfectly sane 
otherwise, immediately goes crazy when 
he gets behind the wheel of a car. 

We all know too well that a fast car is 
a deadly weapon, and it should be used 
as such under the strictest conditions. 

Something For 
Montreal to Stare At 

Hundreds of Montreal citizens have 
been craning their necks gazing sky¬ 
ward in the hope of seeing the latest 
unusual visitors to their city. 

A pair of peregrine falcons have been 
nesting on the top ledge of the Sup Life 
Building, the highest building in. the 
British Empire*, 22 'storeys. 

Ornithologists are very much in¬ 
terested in the phenomenon of these 
wild birds choosing the top of a skyscraper 
for their home, and attempts are being 
made to photograph their activities. 

Meantime the pigeons that usually 
swarm in Dominion Square in front , of 
the Sun Life Building are diminishing 
in numbers, as the falcons devour the 
food so easily obtained at their door, 

A Tale For Aesop 

There is no stranger tale in Aesop 
than one which a farmer at Newnham- 
on-Severn has, sent to The Times. 

Sheltering with his men in an outhouse 
from a heavy thunderstorm, he heard 
a loud crash of thunder and'/Saw what 
seemed a bright star hovering over, a 
high old elm. In’a moment the star 
resolved itself into a burst of flame. A 
flash of lightning had set fire to one of 
the nests in a rookery. 

The extraordinary spectacle lasted 
several minutes, when a torrent of rain 
put out the fire the lightning had kindled. 

We need but the gift of "Aesop to 
record the conversation among the roolcs, 
followed by the moral, and we should 
■have the latest of the fables, based on an 
actual event. 

The Clever Scouts of 
Tallarook 

The scouts of Tallarook, Victoria, have 
done a good service to Australian airmen 
by making an emergency landing ground. 

It is 500 yards by 150. They have 
placed piles of stones 100 feet apart at 
the sides and 50 feet apart at the ends 
of the landing ground and washed them 
over with lime so that they can be seen 
from the air. Against each pile are tins 
filled with rags soaked in kerosene, which 
can be lighted if a pilot wants to make 
an emergency landing at night. 


The Prime Minister s Call To The Cardinal and 
Youth in His Farewell Speech 


Mr Baldwin has made his last great speech as Prime Minister; it was 
made . to the great Rally of Youth at the Albert Hall . We take these 
passages from this historic oration of our retiring Premier . 


I have had my hour, and'pass soon into 
the shade; but for you life lies 
before you like a boundless ocean, and 
the imagination of youth is busy 
launching flotillas of great ships upon 
these waters. . 

> It is not only young men who dream 
dreams nor old men who see visions. I 
had dreams, and I am sure you have had 
visions. Let us tonight combine our 
dreams and our visions—your greatness, 
your courage, your strength, t and my 
experience. 

From tonight onwards, and all your 
lives, put your duty first and think 
about your rights afterwards. A re¬ 
sponsibility rests upon every one of 
you, whether you like it or not, for your 
country and, beyond it, for the Empire 
of which you arc constituent parts. 

* Governors of the Future 

Do your best by it, for your own sake 
and for the sake of your children. We 
are passing. You are the governors of 
the future. We vest in you the duty 
of guarding and safeguarding what is 
worthy and worthwhile in our past, our 
heritage and our traditions. You are in 
charge of our honour and our hopes. 

It is a trust that you hold, as we have 
tried to hold it, for future generations, 
and unless you rise td that trust there 
will be little benefit for you or for your 
children to enjoy. 

Our friend General Smuts used a fine 
phrase ; “ Humanity has struck its tents 
and is once more'on the march " ; but it 
is not certain whether it is a march 
.forward to the promised land or back¬ 
ward to a wilderness of suffering and. 
sorrow such as we went through 20 years 
ago. You were born in the backwash of 
that overwhelming wave that spread 
disillusion over Europe. Your fathers 
and brothers, who fell fighting in the 
Great War, hoped that they were making 
the world a fairer,;sweeter place. 

But mankind cannot commit a great 
sin without paying for it. The twenty 
post-war years have shown that war does 
not settle the account. There is a 
balance brought forward/ 


For every soldier who died at the front 
another is taking his place; for every 
ship sent to the bottom of the sea another 
rides the waves ; and for every aeroplane 
brought down to earth 20 sail the skies 
•—-and that in itself is a sufficiently 
melancholy reply to all the efforts of the 
lovers of peace. - 

But, what is worse than this, peace in 
some quarters is proclairped as a bad 
dream’ and war glorified as an ideal for 
rational men; As long as the British 
Empire lasts wc will raise our voices 
against these false gods. 

We have ceased to be an island but 
we are still an Empire. And what is her 
secret? Freedom, ordered freedom, 
within the law, with force in the back-, 
ground and not in the foreground. 

It is an Empire organised for peace 
and for free development of the indivi¬ 
dual in and through an infinite variety 
of voluntary associations. It neither 
deifies the State nor its rulers. The old 
doctrine of the Divine right of kings has 
gone, but we have no intention of 
erecting in its place the new doctrine of 
the Divine right of States, for no State 
is worthy of a free man’s worship. 

Handing on the Torch 

The Christian State proclaims human 
personality to be supreme. The servile 
State denies it. For compromise with 
the infinite value of the human soul 
leads straight back to savagery and to 
the jungle. Expel the truth of our 
religion and what follows ? Insolence 
and domination and the cruelty of 
despotism. Denounce religion as the 
opium of the people and you swiftly 
proceed to denounce the political liberty 
and the civil liberty as opium. Freedom 
of speech goes, intolerance follows, and 
justice is no more. 

The torch I would hand to you, and 
ask you to pass from hand to hand 
along the pathways of the Empire, is a 
Christian truth rekindled anew in each 
ardent generation ; Use men as ends 
and never merely as means; and live 
for the brotherhood of man, which im¬ 
plies the Fatherhood of God, 


the Paper-Hanger 

Though the C N does not always see 
eye to eye with Herr Hitler it cannot 
understand why he should feel hurt be¬ 
cause the Cardinal Archbishop of Chicago 
calls him an Austrian paper-hanger. _ /' 
Archbishop Mundelein, . who has 
aroused a storm of anger by speaking 
frankly about Herr Hitler, made it 
worse by saying that he was not even a 
good paper-hanger, but that must be a 
libel. Herr Hitler is the most successful 
paper-hanger in history. He sticks. • i 
Whenever he pastes a placard on the 
hoardings everyone turns to look. What 
more could he want ? ' 

His paper-hanging success started 
from the humblest beginnings. His 
grandfather, bom before the French 
Revolution, was an Austrian peasant. 
His father, Alois Hitler, who was 
married three times, made one son a 
waiter, and his last and most famous son 
was Adolf. There w&s no silver spoon for 
Adolf, and he had to work hard at his 
trade all his young life. It was not all 
paper-hanging; he was a house painter 
as well. 

Now he is a word painter to whom all 
Germany listens reverently/ and he 
placards proclamations which to all 
Nazis are the pure word of the Gospel, 
but to free men are slavery. But no 
reasonable man objects to Herr Hitler 
because he has been a paper-hanger. 

Jacko and His 


Parachute 


A Silver Service For a King 


H olyrood will be a palace fit for a 
Icing when King George and Queen 
Elizabeth visit Edinburgh in July. • 

- The last of many rich gifts to Scot¬ 
land by one of its most generous sons 
lias made Holyrood a much more 
hospitable palace than it was. The 
rich man was Sir Alexander Grant, who 
has just died suddenly, within a week 
or two of giving to Holyrood an equip¬ 
ment of silver and linen fit for any king. 

For many years this most ancient of 
Scotland's palaces has been ill-furnished. 
It was so when King George was Duke 
of York, and eight years ago attended 
the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland as representative of his father. 
On that red-letter day, when the Old 
Church and the United Free Church 
came together after a separation of more 
than eighty * years, old Holyrood was 
made worthy of the great occasion. 

But it was then, as now, a palace more 
suited to a ceremonious assembly than 
a residence, and it is said that a royal 
personage, when reproached for not 
coming more often to Edinburgh, replied 
that it was so expensive, as so many 
things had to be sent.bn. That used to 
happen in the 17th century; in France, 
when the French kings on their progresses 
took their bedsteads and other furniture 
with them. When James the Second of 
England fled to France and began his 
exile at St Germains, his court conl- 
plained that for some time they had to 
sleep on straw palliasses. 


The stripping of Holyrood began with 
James the Second’s grandfather. When 
James the Sixth of Scotland became 
unhappily James the First of England and 
hastened south, he took with him every¬ 
thing of value that the palace contained. 
It must have been a considerable prize, 
for his great-grandfather had equipped 
it handsomely for his English bride. 

Much of the silver plate was melted 
down by his son Charles Stuart to pay 
for the Civil War. Since then Holyrood 
has been a Cinderella among royal 
palaces, but all this will be changed now. 
Sir Alexander Grant's gift includes a silver 
service for 100 guests, and one of the 
more interesting things about it is that a 
goodly part of the silver was mined in 
the Lead HiHs in Scotland. Granite 
from Scotland all know, but few have 
heard of its silver mines. There is enough 
in the 4000 pieces 1 of 18,000 ounces of 
the dinner service to furnish a million 
silver sixpences. 

Besides the' silver there are 7000 
articles of linen, napkins and tablecloths, 
sheets and pillow cases and aprons, which 
needed 50,000 miles of yarn for. their 
weaving and occupied 30 looms for a 
year. The yarn of the damask contains 
flax grown at Sandringham and was 
.woven at Dunfermline. 

The silver is of a design borrowed from 
the middle of the 17th century, when the 
silver services of Holyrood had come to- 
England. The glass is modern and is of 
Edinburgh fashion. 


We have received from South Africa 
an extraordinary story of a monkey who 
saved its life by using an umbrella as a 
parachute near Slangkop, Cape Province. 

This Jacko of real life had been 
running in. and out of the tents of 
campers when one of them noticed that 
it had stolen an umbrella. All the 
party gave chase, and at the top of a 
precipitous cliff found the monkey 
sitting on the edge so much engrossed in 
its new toy that it did not see them until 
they were a few feet away. ; 

Then the monkey caught its paw in 
the handle, lost its balance, and with a 
shrill scream fell into space.' < 

Suddenly the campers were startled 
to see the umbrella open and become a 
parachute. The monkey was still hold¬ 
ing on to it, and the umbrella floated 
slowly down to about 400 feet below. 
Then the parachute caught in a tree; 
but the monkey seemed to be unhurt; 
reached the ground, and ran away among 
the bushes. 

Last of the Girl Pat 

There was a side show to the splendid 
Naval Review at Spithead, which a very 
few spared time to see. 

In Portsmouth’s commercial dock, the 
Camber, the Girl Pat (whose name was 
in all the world's mouth for a few weeks) 
was moored to the side of the wharf. She 
was sailed back from the West Indies 
by a naval officer, and is now without ^ 
occupation, or even notoriety. 

She has been newly painted white, 
but is still a grimy little" vessel, which 
seems ill-fitted for a romantic tale ; but 
Portsmouth boys* and girls visit her in 
numbers, bringing their autograph note¬ 
books, which they- beg the obliging 
skipper and mate to sign. 

So passes the romance which for a 
time hung about the Girl Pat. 

An Egg in His Pocket 

Walking through Seghill Dene, near 
Seaton Delaval, Northumberland, a boy 
named Stewart came upon a large tawny 
owl lying .in the undergrowth at' the 
bottom of a tree trunk. Finding that it 
was unable to fly, y Stewart tucked the 
owl into his pocket and took it home. 

On reaching home he found that the 
owl had laid an egg in his pocket t 
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One Old Hero Saved 
For Our Green 


Music in the Welsh hills 


A Handshake on 
4 the Bridge 

- The Lord Mayor of Newcastle and the 
Mayor of Gateshead shook hands the 
other day on the High Level Bridge over 
the River Tyne. 

... 13 y doing so they freed the bridge from 
tolls which have been gathered for 88 
years. A few minutes after the ceremony 
on the High j Level Bridge a similar 
ceremony took place'bn the Redheugh 
Bridge * higher] up .the river, and how 
every bridge over the Tyne is free to all. 

The Lord Mayor of Newcastle was the 
last -pf millions to pay a halfpenny toll 
at the High Level Bridge, begun by 
Robert Stephenson and' opened in 1849. 
The tollkecper demanded his halfpenny, 
and the Lord Mayor paid it gladly. Then 
he went to meet the Mayor of Gateshead, 
and when the two met in the middle 
of the bridge, civic processions behind 
them, the Town Clerk of Newcastle read 
a brief history of the bridge, and the two 
' mayors shook hands. 

ISLAND CANARIES . 

Four canaries ; have been given to 
Dickson Island in the Arctic. 

. They were sent from Leningrad, and 
though the Polar night lasted three 
months the birds were quite happy, 
whistling gaily while blizzards raged 
outside their shelter. 


acknowledged a few weeks ago 
• the receipt of five pounds to 
help the Dumb Friends League in its 
noble work of rescuing' old war horses 
from cruelty on the Continent. It costs 
ten pounds to buy back one old war horse. 

We asked if some kind reader of the 
C N would send the other five pounds, 
and we are glad to say that the money 
has arrived. We have sent it on to the 
Dumb Friends League, and the terl 

E ounds will now be used for buying 
ack one of those heroes of the war 
who have unhappily passed into a sort 
of slavery. The condition of these 
horses is sometimes pitiful, and the 
.Dumb Friends League has already 
brought back hundreds of them and 
placed them in our green fields to end 
their days in peace. We give today 
a photograph of one of the horses that 


have been saved, and there is still a 
little money in hand towards the 
saving of another. 

$The second five pounds came from 
Jock, of Birmingham, a 14-year-old 
smooth-haired fox terrier who, “ out of 
gratitude for. such a long and happy, 
life, wishes to send the five pounds 
required to bring the old Flanders 
friend back to England. Fie wishes you 
to understand that it is entirely as one 
old friend, to another, with no names 
mentioned.” 

So a friendly dog helps to bring back 
to the green fields of England an old 
horse which has shown its courage on 
many a battlefield, and fought for peace 
and freedom" Other sums have been 
received from Mrs Wedgwood of Clent; 
Mrs King of Ipswich ; .Miss Adkin of 
Wantage ; and a reader at Prestwicji. 



* - :- - —'—•— - 

Empire; Engines 

Hoping to open a new high-speed 
service between London and Edinburgh 
in July, the L N E R has built five loco¬ 
motives, to be known as Dominion of 
Canada, Commonwealth of Australia, 
Dominion of New Zealand, Union of 
South Africa, and Empire of India, 

’ The company expects the locomotives 
to haul heavy trains over the 392-mile 
track in six hours. 




Jumbo of the African forests 


Oil From Under the Sea 

One of the most surprising photo¬ 
graphs which reached the Editor when 
he was working on the first edition of his 
Children's Encyclopedia 30 years ago 
was a scene on the shore of the Caspian 
1 Sea.. It showed a series of oil wells.with 
their derricks rising out of the sea. 

In recent years the Russian owners of 
the oil in this region have been prospect¬ 
ing farther and farther out to sea. They 
believe that the oil-bearing area extends 
over nearly 2000. acres and are drilling a 
well a mile and a half from the shore. 
Already four wells are yielding a total 
of 700 tpns of oil a day from below the 
sea, pipes on the sea-bed bearing the oil 
to: the shore and supplying compressed [ 
: air to the wells. 

Helping the Hospitals 

Some Coronation decorations have 
| . done more thanplease the ’ eye, and 
gladden the heart. Many hundreds of 

S ounds have been raised in Lancashire 
y allowing people to go through the 
cotton mills and see the decorations, 
and hospitals and nurses’ homes wiU 
benefit from these visits. 


London to Hampton Court daily 


The King of Italy’s Book 

The King of Italy, who must have a 
lot of spare time in these days, has long 
been. engaged on" a monumental work 
dealing with his country’s ^coinage. 

He has recently published part of the 
16th volume, bringing hid;studies up to; 
the year 1700, The volume deals with 
coins designed for special occasions, and 
has* many beautiful .illustrations. The 
king’s collections are famous, and he is 
acknowledged to be one of the greatest 
of authorities on coins. 

Coronation Nest 

Even the birds of the air have been 
celebrating the Coronation ; two Man¬ 
chester chaffinches marked it by adorning 
their nest with confetti. 

Taking up their residence near one of 
the city. churches,. they have made a; 
nest of moss and feathers, adding bits of 
confetti and a tiny gilded horseshoe. We 
•wish.these loyal birds every happiness. 


A Trap down in 
the Ocean 

A strange galvanised steel object was 
seen on the deck of the Discovery ; II 
when she sailed from Capetown for 
England recently. 1 

This object was to be lowered into 
the ocean depths in an attempt to trap 
strange fish which hitherto have escaped 
capture. The speoimgps caught will be 
kept alive on board, and on reaching 
London will be handed to the Aquarium, 
of the Zoo. 

The trap is six feet high, weighs half 
a ton, and is interesting as being, the 
first of £ts kind to be used. 

France and Germany 
do A Good Thing , 

France and Germany are to fee 
heartily congratulated upon the decision 
arrived at by some of their school¬ 
masters to give a friendly interpretation 
to their historical developments, with 
special reference to 35 specific incidents, 
in their story. 

vAs we understand it, the two countries 
take note of each other’s views of these 
incidents,. and agree ; to bring them to 
the notice of history-book writers and 
teachers of history in schools and 
universities. Thus, it is hoped, the 
breeding of hostility will be prevented. 

Every Turk a Soldier 

Turkey has now joined'the nations, 
who are training all their citizens as 
soldiers from an early age. 

Defence, as usual, is the reason given. 
Turkey, it is said, has had “ to take 
measures to guarantee her national 
security.” ' ^ 

Both men and women have duties 
assigned to them. All Turks become 
soldiers from 16 until they are 65. 

Appropriate groups according to age 
and sex are established which give 
duties to girls and boys from 16 to 22, 
to women and men between 22 and 45, 
while citizens of both sexes between 45 
and 65 arc assigned suitable duties of a 
military, character, , . . 


' An old Flanders hero home again 


golden mud 

. The shore mud which has for years 
been one of _ Mo/ecambc’s greatest 
anxieties is likely to prove one of its 
greatest assets. ' j ' . 

Experts invited to examine the mud 
have found that it contains a very high 
percentage of radio-active units. . The 
mud, geologically known as blue marine 
clay, is . made still more valuable by 
brine and is to be used for. baths in a 
new hydro now under j construction. 
It is 1 said to be specially effective for 
rheumatoid arthritis. * ' * 

fc ■ 

A Rest Well Earned 

Jessie, one of the oldestworking 
elephants in the world, has been put on 
the tetired list at Sydney Zoo. In 55 
years she has given joy rides to nearly 
three million children. ■ ! 




‘ % , 

Well Loaded —Happy young Egyptians setting oil for a day’s outing 


Koala cuts from Australia 


A Thousand To One 
Chance 

A scrap of paper on which was written 
a desperate call for aid was picked up 
in the street by a Johannesburg woman. 

It appears that an English girl was 
lying very ill in a top room of a block 
of flats. She was unable to call for 
assistance, and, taking a chance in a 
thousand, she scribbled her call for aid 
on a scrap of paper and flung it from 
the window. The finder sent a message 
to a doctor, who found tlie girl seriously 
ill, and sent her to a nursing home. * 

60,000 PICTURES 

.. Mr John Hewitt, the artist, has spent 
40 years compiling a catalogue of Dutch 
art from 1350 to 1750. i 

For the greater part of this period lie 
has been travelling on the Continent in 
search of. pictures, and] discriminating 
between genuine old masters and fakes. ’* 
When his catalogue is qomplete it. will 
have a record of 3855 painters and about 
60,000 pictures. 
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The Policemaiji’s Year 

TYns is the King’s year and the 
1 year of all his people. But 
let us remember that it is also 
the policeman’s yeari , 

It is his willing qnd cheerful 
labour that has mad^ the celebra¬ 
tions into scenes of such unalloyed 
rejoicing. Day by d ay and night 
by' night he has been every¬ 
one’s friend. Never commanding, 
always persuading, all his exhor- ! 
tations began with Please !, and 
the crowds, knowing him for one 
of themselves always, did please. 

Who will ever forget the magni¬ 
ficent organisation which made 
these huge crowds comfortable by 
day and by night ?—fmarshalling. 
them and directing them for 
days and nights without, a break, 
controlling them so that any 
lost child in' the crowd of a 
million people could be found, 
and anybody wanted in that 
mighty host could be discovered 
in a minute or two. Surely such 
precision, such management, has 
never before been known in the 
streets of any land. 

One , thing we shall always 
remember, for it symbolises the 
relations between the: police and 
the public. When the barriers 
at Piccadilly Circus tyere at last 
closed to wheeled traffic the voice 
of the travelling police announced 
the fact in the cheery words The 
Circus is yours. 

It takes a Coronation, or some¬ 
thing like it, to show the travelling 
world the London policeman for 
what he is, but to us he is the 
same man all the [time. Our 
visitors all say he is a wonderful 
fellow, but London does not need 
telling. It takes him ^or granted, 



[the editors window 


The Editor s table 

• John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden^ waters of the ancient River 
Fleet ,, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



• Little Philip 

H^he world has lost one of its most 
remarkable men in Philip Snow-, 
den, and one of our, correspondents 
sends us this note of a story that was; 
told of him at Middleton, in West 
Yorkshire. 

Climbing a steep hill to a row of 
small stone cottages facing an unmade' 
road,; he came to one .where an old 
factor}^, worker showed him into the" 
kitchen, which had plain furniture 
and a long, low window. "It was in 
this house/’ said the old man proudly, 
u that Philip lived as a boy. He and I 
went to school together// 

He was standing by the window as 
he spoke. " You see the school wall," 
he went on. " Philip used to talk 
politics when he was only six, and I 
remember one day when he stood on 
that wall with a whole crowd of us 
round him. He gave us one of the most 
wonderful political speeches we ever 
heard, and told us he would be in 
Parliament: brie day; but of course we 


all laughed," 


© 


and he does not let it 
It is not always 


clown. 
Coronation 


time. London is not always 
keeping festival. Tie hidden 
millions who come from far and 
wide to mass the streets and 
make a day of it have now gone 
back to their workaday world. 
The policeman has gone, back to 
point duty, or perhaps to more 
tedious and sometimes grimmer 
work. But he is the same man, 
stern with offenders against the 
King’s Peace, courteous, obliging, 


knowledgeable 


his help, 
ping; his 


to all 
See a tiny 
hand. It 


who seek 
child grip- 
js a. sight 


for any Dictator. The London 
policeman frightens nobody but 
the evildoer. He is the family 
man of the London streets, never 
in the way and never out of the 
way when the good citizen wants 


him, a help to the 
tolerant counsellor to 
and feared by none. 

In these days when 
the magnet of the Earth we may 
think of him as more than a 
citizen of London ; he 
of the world 


lelpless, a 
the foolish, 

London is 


is a citizen 


Every Man His Crown 

Jt has been estimated that extra 
spending during" Coronation time 
amounted to five,shillings for' every¬ 
one in the land. A croxmi apiece ! 

■ © ' • - ; 

Across the Road 

Jt is more than time that the cost of 
electricity was regularised through-’ 
out the country. 

We hear of a philanthropiciiome in 
Kent which is anxious to have it and 
cannot because, though it is on a road 
with electric systems 911 both sides, it 
is on the costly , side of the road and 
cannot afford it. -/ ... 

Why should the same thing he cheap 
on one side of the road and dear on the 
other? ■ - 

• - - © ‘ 

Dumb Eloquence 

Qhildken- love Robert Louis Steven¬ 
son, and their .affection .for him 
must be increased by a pathetic tale 
told in a new book by Mrs Field, his 
stepdaughter, the lady who will not allow, 
the mistake on his tomb to be put right, 

R. L. S. was an invalid, subject to 
acute spells of illness which kept him 
in bed and made it dangerous for him 
to talk. He was in the midst of writing 
one of his books when a particularly 
severe attack laid him low. He dare 
not open his lips, but there was a new 
chapter in his brain which he must get 
on to paper; so he learned finger- 
speech, and with a terrific effort dic¬ 
tated it to Mrs Field in the language 
of the deaf and dumb'. 

© ' 

A Prayer 2000 Years Ago _ 

On land and sea let barbarous discord 
cease, . 

And "lull the listening world in 
universal peace, • Lucretius 


Undying Youth 

CJomeone has suggested that the speed 
Of modern Vehicles is a vexation 
to the nerves of aged passengers. Con¬ 
firmation is forthcoming from a very 
remarkable athletic gentleman of 
whom one of our readers tells us. / 
i A friend remarked to this gentle¬ 
man that the new , trolleybuses are 
a great improvement /on their pre¬ 
decessors. Yes, yes/undoubtedly,- 
although I understand they are rather 
a’ trial to the elderly," he answered 
brightly, as he leaped into his car and 
drove away. 1 ; 

“ But," said our correspondent as. 
he heard of it, " he himself is not 
exactly in his first youth, is he ? " : 

" Oh, you mustn't suggest that to 
him," was the answer, " for he is not 
85 till July" . 

' - • • • • ■ ® - *. •. 
Tip-Cat 

JS^ doctor says cold coffee is ,a 
remedy for hay. fever. We 
suppose he lias grounds for it. 

- : 0 

Some people like their initials marked 

on all their possessions. Don’t mind 

strangers reading their letters. 

□ ; 

Children belonging to a big family 
learn more quickly than an only 
child. Even when they are only children. 
0 

A shortage in any commodity raises 
its value. Not when your vest has 
shrunk in the wash. 




Peter Puck 
Wants To 
Know 


How many cricket 
elevens make a score 



gOME people always land on their feet. 
Some land on someone else’s. 

0 . . 

film star is turning farmer. His 
friends think it will be a.harrowing 
experience. 

■ 0 

I T is said that a bull in India can do 
sums. An animal to be reckoned with. 
0 

A novelist- engaged on a very 
, long novel says some of the 
characters have got out of hand. 

Won’t conform to type. 

© 

The Broadcaster 

C N Calling the World 

fyJiLLiONs of Londoners have enjoyed 
unusual walks thanks to the 
bus strike. 

|£ent County Council has bought 
2000 acres for the Green Belt. ■ 

JUST AN IDEA 
We have come upon a new definition 
of service: Doing your best and not 
caring if someone else gets the praise . 


News From the Cobbler’s 
Door 

By The Pilgrim 

e looked in to see a friend of ours 

■/ the other day, a,blind cobbler 
who has had more than his fair share 
of trouble. 

A little girl stood at the door. 

"Please," she said, " is this the 
cobbler who mends shoes for nothing?" 

The cobbler’s face lit up, " Yes, 
this is the shop," he said, taking 
two pairs of shoes from her, " Come 
again on Friday and I’ll haye them 
ready for you." . ; 

When she had gone we took our 
cobbler friend to task. ■ ." How are 
you to make a fortune if people get 
the idea you mend shoes for nothing ?" 
we asked. 

He chuckled. "Am i to make one ? " 
he asked. "You see, her father was 
a postman. He went, wrong. Now 
he is in prison,jmd I know the mother 
is having a hard struggle, so I just 
told her to send the kiddies’ shoes 
along any time. It is only a. little 
thing/you know." ^ ‘ 1 

. ® * ; 

The Dove of War? 

LJoming pigeons, long useful as 
carriers of messages and photo¬ 
graphs, have now a new field of 
service, that of aerial photography. 

Small panoramic cameras v are 
strapped on the bird’s breast. These 
cameras operate automatically, taking 
pictures at regular intervals so that a 
pictorial record may be made of the 
country v over which the bird flies. 

Experiments of this nature are being 
carried on in Germany and Japan. 
The Japanese Army's dovecotes 
number 20,000 inhabitants. Does this 
mean that we shall have to give up 
the dove as our symbol of peace and 
talk of the dove of war ? 

.« 

How to be Healthy 

|n youth we have the chance, never 
to be regained in after life, to 
build up a body - that shall endure 
through the hazards of life. 

The Director of Education at Wol¬ 
verhampton (Mr T; A. Warren) points 
out that there are 500,000 insured 
\ workers away from work every day 
through sickness, and a good deal of 
the seeds of sickness arc sown in youth. 

Health is a glorious gift. , It is also 
a natural one. In nearly every case 
if we lose normal health it is our own 
fault, or the fault of society. Plain 
food, fresh air, all-round exercise, 
good thoughts, many interests—thus 
runs the true prescription. 

® - 
To Any Kind Person 
Hast,thou named all the birds without. 

a gun ? ’ • ' ‘ ' , 

Loved the wood-rose and left it on its 
stalk ? . 

0, be my friend, and teach me lobe thine! 

Emerson 

© 

What is to be we know not, but we 
know that what has been is good. 

W. E. Henley 
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Robin & Blackbird 
Wagtail & Crow 

A blackbird, a robin-a wagtail, and 
a crow are in the news; 

. At Leiston in - Suffolk a blackbird 
built a nest in the Coronation bonfire 
and laid four eggs in it. Before it was 
lighted the nest was removed to safety.' 

• While fifty children were sitting at 
their desks at Rye Junior School, Sussex, 
one of them spied a bird's nest on the 
top of a cupboard. It was made of 
cardboard and the leaves of old lesson 
books. Presently a rpbin flew through 
a vontilatotttand settled on the nest. It 
was not against the rule to have a robin: 
at school, so the teacher gave orders 
that Mr and Mrs Robin were not to be. 
disturbed. To the delight of the children 
six eggs have been laid.. ' . . ' 

A pair of German wagtails built their 
nest m a goods wagon loaded with iron, 
and Mrs Wagtail was found sitting on 
her eggs. The wagon is not to be un¬ 
loaded until she has brought up her 
babies r and the people of Remagon on 
the Rhine are taking a great interest in 
the nest, 

A crow swooped down and seized a 
baby hare near Leibnitz and flew off 
parrying it in its-beak ; but with the 
unusual weight the bird was obliged to 
fly low. The mother hare ran after it, * 
trying to jump on its back; fortu¬ 
nately some labourers coming that way 
made the crow drop the hare. It was 
unhurt, and ran off with its mother. 

The Wonder Down 

. * 

in the Cellar 

Down in a cellar at Manchester 
University is a tray about eight yards 
long containing a concrete model. 

is a mocfel of part of the River 
Mersey, which, so sadly spoiled by 
industry, has a bad habit of flooding 
some of Manchester's low-lying suburbs. 
The Mersey and Irwell Catchment 
Boqrd have asked Professor Gibson to 
help them. Improving rivers is only one 
of his interests. Students come to him 
from, all parts of the world to study 
irrigation work, especially from India. 

Professor Gibson has remodelled the 
Mersey for eight miles of its length, 
straightening the dangerous curves by 
eight bypasses. 1 He will report to the 
Board when his scheme is complete. 

Iiis next task will be with the River 
Dee, which also has a bad habit, that of 
shifting its channels, and depositing silt 
at a great rate. Connah's Quay is 
greatly hampered in its trade for lack 
of proper channels for navigation on 
which it can depend. 

This is the Way 
To Stop War 

A labour conference lias produced the 
suggestion that every worker should 
take a holiday abroad. 

% A holiday abroad evdry three years 
, would enable a young man of 18 to see 
nine countries by the time he was 45. 
If all of us had spent a few weeks each 
in nine countries our eyes would be so 
much wider open that we should hesi¬ 
tate before embarking on international 
quarrels. Lovely memories of charm¬ 
ing people would be ours for ever. 

As for the cost, a battleship is now 
priced at a trifle of ^8,000,000, so that 
the price of friendship and peace would 
be small by comparison. 

There are 400,000 holidays in the price 
of one battleship. 


Workmen digging the foundations of 
a new building at Dorchester have come 
upon a fine Roman road with marks of 
; the grooves made by chariot wheels 
about 18 centuries ago. 
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The Creepy Benefactor of the World 


'TTie hedgehog, among the very oldest 
of ancient Britons, has suddenly 
been made to appear in a new light. 

He corned startlingly into the latest 
report of the Government Commission of 
scientists who year after year are seeking 
the cause and cure of the terrible foot 
and mouth disease which, deadly* as ay 
fire, destroys cattle, sheep, pigs, horses? 
dogs, cats, and sometimes attacks even 
human beings. 

Old as the animals, themselves, it may 
be, the disease has hitherto proved 
incurable ; the only course open when its 
presence is proved is to slaughter the 
animals affected, the Government bear¬ 
ing som,e proportion of the loss, the 
unfortunate owner the greater share. 

It has. always been a problem as to 
which animals may be infected and 
which are immune. The latest discovery 
is that hedgehogs are as subject to it as 
any of the recognised victims. That is 
serious, for hedgehogs range practically 
throughout the land, and their presence 
is often, unsuspected owing to their 
coming out only at night. As" they 
travel far and carry the infection, and 
one kind of animal can give the disease 


to another, the situation suddenly pre¬ 
sents perils never previously imagined. 

But out of evil good is to come, we 
hope. The Commission has found that 
the disease may be set up by several 
kinds of virus. Each virus may be 
reduced to a vaccine which will either 
cure or confer immunity against the 
form of disease for which that particular 
germ is responsible. But how to get the 
vaccine ? 

The new actor in the tragedy, the 
hedgehog, seems to afford the solution. 
As he catches all varieties of the malady, 
so all forms of the virus can be obtained 
from him. He can be infected with 
mild solutions of the virus for experi¬ 
ment, and, from him can be .obtained 
material enough to make fresh supplies 
of new vaccine. 

Our fathers believed that hedgehogs 
were public benefactors on the ground 
that they destroyed snakes. Foot and 
mouth disease slays in thousands where 
snakes slay in units. It would be a rare 
triumph for one of the veterans of our 
wild kingdom should the creepy hedge¬ 
hog help ns to cure one of the oldest 
scourges of animal life. 


Alexandra Palace in the Way 

Shutting It Out For Sixpence 


W E arc not a boastful people, but most 
of us must have rejoiced the other 
day to hear the Postmaster-General 
assure the Dominion Premiers that we 
lead the world in television. 

The range, he modestly said,, is about 
25 miles, although it has been known 
to go farther than that. 

It has indeed ; we read from time to 
time of great distances covered under 
exceptionally favourable atmospheric 
conditions, but the C N knows of one 
private receiving station which, in the 
hands of an amateur j expert, receives 
voice and pictures perfectly every night 
fifty miles' from London—-twice the 
distance which the BBC felt embold¬ 
ened by long experiment to guarantee 
to its patrons. • - 

But not all the surprises attending 
this marvellous invention have been as 
gratifying as this. There is a story to 
be told, which we believe has never been 
revealed till now, of an unexpected 
success which was rather a disaster 
than a triumph. 

The BBC chose almost incredibly 
low wave-lengths for television, but, 
alas, when Alexandra Palace got to 
work every house within a mile and a 
half, north, south, east, and west, was 
invaded by these seven-metre trans¬ 
missions. The area, densely populated 
with well-to-do people, had as high an 
average of selectivity among its wireless 
sets as would be found anywhere, costly 
' modern sets that could range the world 
and shut out any station they did not 
want—any one but Alexandra-Palace. 


Never since broadcasting started was 
there such a to-do. Reception for the 
non-televisionist was ruined, and some¬ 
thing drastic; had to be done. Done it 
was. 

It was the Post Office engineers who 
solved the problem. After diligent 
research and experiment they evolved a 
series of suppressors which, coupled to a 
receiving set, completely cut out tjie 
television programme. Various patterns 
were perfected, one suitable to a par¬ 
ticular form of receiver, others best 
applicable to further makes. Success 
being assured, the inventors handed 
over their mechanism, free of cost, to 
the wireless manufacturers, who quickly 
turned out the suppresses in bulk at 
small cost'. 

It is now possible to banish television 
invasion completely for sixpence, and all 
is peace again as it was before Alexandra 
Palace began its Intrusive wizardry. 

The Man Who Did 


Not Forget 


A bundle of 200 pound notes wrapped 
in much-worn paper has been received 
at the Seamen's Hospital, Greenwich. 
Enclosed with them was this letter, 
addressed to Mr H, P. Cole, the senior 
surgeon: y *- 

“I am sending 2 hundred poundsior 
use of the hospital for the kindness you 
done for me I had operation 3 years 
a Go." 


The Little Cargo 
Boat Leaves 
Ah Tay Behind 

The Graciosa, a small Norwegian 
cargo boat, oh its way to Europe from 
China, stopped outside the break¬ 
water in Table Bay, with a flag flying 
to show that medical help was needed. 

When the doctor arrived in his 
launch the white-haired Norwegian 
captain took him down to sec Ah Tay, 
an old Chinese seaman. To . save his 
sight, said the doctor, the patient must 
be landed and sent to hospital for an 
immediate operation. 

But Ah Tay was what is known as a 
prohibited immigrant to the Union of 
South Africa. If he landed for the 
operation a bond would have to be 
signed and somebody would have to 
find £36 fpr him. "Must he go to 
hospital ? " asked the captain. 

It was either that or total blindness, 
said the doctor; and that evening the 
Graciosa sailed away in the light of a 
glorious Cape sunset, but without Ah 
Tay. As brightly as that sunset shines 
a good deed in this dark world. Ah 
Tay* had been left behind in the Somer¬ 
set Hospital. The old Norwegian skip¬ 
per had paid the bond of £36 so that the 
Chinaman's sight might be saved. 

The Boy Who Beat 
a Crocodile 

If anyone ought to have a gold medal 
it is the brave African boy who* saved 
hislbrother, a herdboy, from the jaws of 
death not long ago. 

A farmer living near the Njelele River 
near Louis Trichardt, sent his 14-year- 
old herdboy to the river to water his 
cattle. The boy did not notice that what 
looked like a log of.wood half out of 
the water had a pair of wily little eyes 
watching him. Shouting to the cattle, 
the boy walked into the water, when-— 
Snap I A crocodile had seized him 
and begun to pull him toward the deep 
water, when his screams were heard by 
his brother, who ran to help, / 

'Most people would have wanted-to 
keep out mi the way of the crocodile, 
but the black boy did not hesitate. He 
tried to release his brother, and, as it 
was impossible, he managed to stop up 
the crocodile’s nostrils. Unable to 
breathe, the reptile had to open its 
mouth, and the boy was saved. 

The Honest Men 
of Coatbridge 

Coatbridge men are honest men. Not 
long ago John Hardy, who was unem¬ 
ployed and destitute, picked up a roll 
of nine £1 notes in the street. 

He took the money to the police 
station and then left the town to tramp 
the roads seeking work. 

Honest John’s good deed got into the 
newspapers and more than £8 has been 
subscribed as a reward for his honesty. 
The Chief Constable of Coatbridge made 
it up to £g, the amount of the money 
he found, but unfortunately nobody in 
the district knows his whereabouts. We 
hope he may soon hear of his good 
fortune. v - , • .1 

Another Coatbridge man, Ian Bruce, 
a creamery worker, noticed when travel¬ 
ling to Glasgow that a woman passenger 
had left a bag on the rack. It con¬ 
tained ^300, her life savings. He went 
out of his way to hand it in at a 
Glasgow pplice station, and the careless 
woman, who hardly deservetT such good 
‘fortune, recpivetl her £300, 
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A Pattern in Shining Steel 



One of the giant cranes at the Grand CoulSe Dam in America 


Is This the Brass Plate 

of Sir Francis Drake ? 

Historic Fragment of the Empire 


A remarkable story reaches us 
from America. It is believed 
that the very first jflaim to the first 
British Empire territory has been found. 

Men who accompanied Sir Francis 
Drake on his voyage round the world m 
the Golden Hind recorded that he landed 
on the west coast of America and there, 
received the free gift of land and people 
on behalf of Queen-Elizabeth. One of 
these accounts goes on to state that 
before he left Drake set up an engraved 
-plate on a post recording the facts above 
his signature. .V ; 

It is said that this long-lost plate has 
. now been discovered.;' It seems almost 
too amazing to be true, and the C N has 
written to America, for a photograph of 
this relic/ but in the meanwhile here is 
the story. ' . v y 

One Sunday morning a few weeks ago’ 
Beryle Shin, a clerk of San Francisco, 

, was motoring ‘ round the magnificent, 
landlocked bay. At Rocky Point he* left' 
his car and wandered about enjoying the 
magnificent scene. ’»■ Suddenly he came 
across a weathered and worn pieced of 
metal about eight inches by five./Picking 
it up and cleaning * it, ' he ’ saw what 
appeared to x be an inscription''-in ' old^ 
fashioned lettering. .He.knew well 7 that' 
the bay beyond, washed by the Pabific, 
was called Drake's Bay ; could it be 
that his find dated back to the historic 
visit the famous name recalled ?. . 

The motorist took the metal fragment 
to the University of California at 
Berkeley, which lies by Oaklands on the 
other side of the bay. There he handed 
it to Dr Herbert Bolton, the Professor jof 
American History, who had the plate 


carefully cleaned and examined. Cut 
in the metal were these words. 

Bee Jt knowne Unto all men by these 
presents , June ij, 1579, by the grace oj 
God and in the name of Her Majesty 
Queen Elizabeth of England her successors 
forever, I take possession of’this kingdome 
whose king and people freely resigrie their 
fight and title in the whole land unto Her _ 
'Majesties keeping , now named by me ; ’* 1 
* ;And be it khowhe iinto all men as Nova 
Albion. " ' ' ' Francis Drake 

.Tlie plate had apparently formed part 
. of a cannon from the Golden Hind, or 
perhaps' * part of. the plunder from’. 
Spanish ships which Drake had van¬ 
quished ’ on ; his, voyage north from 
Magellan''Strait. • The discovery was sd 
important that ; Mr Allen Chickering,’ 
President of the California Historical 
Society, was asked for his opinion, and 
he agreed with Dr Bolton that the'plate 
was what' it professed to be. Accord¬ 
ingly the university voted a' reward of 
. ^760 to the finder. ’ \ • 

> Nova Albion is the name wc find in the 
account written for old Richard Hakluyt 
by one of Drake’s crew, who says 1 that 
the name was* given for two reasons, one 
because J of the' white cliffs, which lie 
. toward the "sea/the other “ because it 
might* have some affinity with our own 
country,’ which sometimes was so called.” 

. He goes on to describe the;setting-up 
of the plate,* v f nailed on a fair, great 
post,”- and adds that under, the plate 
was placed the arms * of Q uee n Elizabeth 
and her portrait on a piece of a sixpence 
of current English money. - -* *■'* * 

We'await confirmation of this remark¬ 
ably interesting story. 


Great Strides Made By the Camera 


D ay by day new uses seem to be found 
for.photography. 

.. ~ . At first a source of interested amuse¬ 
ment, . when the > old . daguerfotype 
silhouettes were made, and later a hobby 
* forj amateurs, photography has become 
one of the most important of all sciences. 

, Who Would imagine a connection 
/ between - the, camera and the steam 
shovel? Yet a curious thing has hap¬ 
pened. A large engineering firm re¬ 
cently decided to take a home movie 
' film of their steam shovels' at work for 
' .their salesmen to/use'in business. It 
: ; was a talking film and reproduced the 
sounds of the shovel at work. 

/ When the film was-shown some un- 
- usual sounds caused the engineers' to 
detect a radical fault in the working of 
-the .shovel,* and in consequence im- 
■.f , .pbrtant alterations were made. / id 
:i *: .From that day every one of these big 
v;. ^steam shovels:, is photographed . with 
*> sound and the film seen in the little test 
; , itheatre before it is passed as perfect. ; 

• : A fascinating "use; of photography is 
1 now being made by the portrait painter, 
■The transparencies made in' ordinary 
cameras by the new films; that are’ pow 
• : available are so truthful in colour - that 
famous’ portrait painters are. haying 
their sitters photographed at the first 


sitting. The painter is then able to carry 
on his work from the natural colour 
photograph, except for an occasional 
sitting of his client, and thus many visits 
to the studio are .done away with. *• 4 1 

' Another use of the home kine-camera 
lias been found by estate., agents.'' A 
country house with beautiful grounds is 
very difficult to describe accurately,’ 
and an agent iri a big city like London 
may have to talce prospective buyers 
far out into the country to look’over it'. 
The enterprising estate agent sends a 
photographer to film the property, the 
grounds, the house both inside and oir£ 
in natural colours; and;’he can ’then 
throw the pictures'on a screen in his 6\vfi 
’office, showing every aspect and angle 
of the home to an interested person, ./> x 
A more subtle use of the'newer colour 
photography is in - the study of skin 
diseases, many ^ of . them due to ' soiiio 
kind of ’microscopic ’ fungus ’ which till 
recently it “has been almost impossible 
to photograph successfully.- • It lias been 
discovered that if the affected- part is 
lighted up.by. the rays ofan. ultra-violet 
lamp the fungi will often glow with a 
wonderful bluish-green , or yellowish 
fluorescence,, ..which can be perfectly 
reproduced in natural colours by the 
camera/ This type of work Is proving of 
’real value in medical research. ' ' ; - 


The Caterpillar s Life-Line 


W e may all see just now in town and 
country a wonder of which the 
newspapers tell uslittle or nothing. 

Caterpillars are spinning their life¬ 
lines dnd descending to the ground from 
on high. . They have eaten till they can 
eat no more without a change of gar¬ 
ment, so, as it would be dangerous for 
them to lurk amorig exposed'foliage on 
tree or creeper, down they come to split 
off the old skin and develop new, out of 
sight on the ground, .,, 

Wherever we go we may find them, 
swinging like an airman at the end of 


his parachute, spinning their way down, 
to sanctuary. We expect such wonders 
of spider’s, which, dropping like a plum¬ 
met, pour out their silk in a stream in 
the air behind them. * f 

But the aerial caterpillars are such 
little things for the ,great descents they 
make. They spin slowly; they, como 
down with., deliberation ; but we • may 
sec these larvae, not more than half an 
inch long, slowly, spanning a drop 50 
feet high, suspended at the end of a 
silken strand seemingly far too great 
for their little bodies to Have housed. 
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Amerigo of America 

The First Traveller To 
Walk on the Mainland 


Cciiolars throughout the world are 
~ eagerly awaiting the publication of 
a Ictterwritten more than four centuries 
ago by Amerigo Vespucci, after whom 
America is named., , , 

id It has lain all this time concealed among 
the papers of an old Florentine family, 
and is, said to prove that Vespucci 
really did discover the: American main¬ 
land before Columbus first set eyes on it. 

Even should this prove true, not a leaf 
will fall from the laurels of Columbus. 
He first found the way across the 
Atlantic, discovering ■* Watling Island, 
Cuba, ^Haiti, • Jamaica, the Windward 
Islands, and finally .-(in 1498). the-great 
continent it'selL But, having sailed west 
in/ search" of India/ it was India .he 
thought he had found, and in that belief 
he named the islands the West Indies. 
Vespucci knew better, and while Colum¬ 
bus first found the islands, Vespucci first 
set foot on the mainland. .. 

' Born in Florence in 1451, Vespucci was 
a learned clerk iii the service of the 
Medici family until, going to Seville, he ■ 
eventually became a naturalised Span¬ 
iard, and as such served his new country 
as pilot-general. Columbus having 
opened the way for a new trade with the 
West, Vespucci was one of many mer¬ 
chant adventurers who accompanied 
their wares across the ocean. Hitherto 
only three letters written by him have 
been known to exist, but they tell us 
that he sailed to what he first called the 
New World, and they make it appear 


that he first touched the mainland on 
June 16, 1497, which would be eight 
days before John Cabot first hoisted the 
flag of England on the North American 
shore. 

Vespucci’s story of his voyages is a 
confusion of names and distances, and 
all these centuries travellers and scholars 
have been perplexed by him. But he 
did visit America—-that is clear; he 
spent some time with Columbus when all 
was known ;, arid it was the publication 
of Vespucci’s letter, speaking of a New 
World, that caused a French professor 
to publish a book at St Die in 1507 
acclaiming. the discovery, and naming 
the New World America after Vespucci, 
whom he regarded as the first man to 
find it. So proud is St Die of her part in 
the matter -that' she has blazoned the 
story on a tablet on the premises where . 
the book was printed 430 years ago. - 

The letter newly discovered by an 
Italian scholar of high repute is said to 
tell the story of Vespucci’s third voyage 
and of his two earlier adventures, and 
to establish beyond a doubt the truth of 
the old belief that Vespucci was the first 
white man to set foot on the eastern 
coast of America. * ; • 

The promise is exciting, but, whatever 
the result, nothing can dim the glory of 
Columbus himself. All could- follow 
where, he had led, all could elaborate 
his discoveries once he had braved the . 
terrors of the chartless ocean and perie- 
tated the mystery of the dread unknown. 


A Cottage Braves Its Hardest Winter 


T he cuckoo has reached the Highlands,- 
and the birch trees are turning 
green, but everywhere are .still signs of 
what has been the hardest winter for 
forty years, '. • / ; 

/ The high hills are still deep in snow, 
and even in the valleys, patches of 
whiteness are to be seen. 'Melted .snow 
streams down tile .hillsides in noisy 
torrents/ arid the traveller in remote 
glens comes across many broken bridges, 
and uprooted pine trees/ - - * ‘ 

‘ In one 1 valley, in the heart of the 
mountains a sm9.ll family (father, mother,' 
son) have spent a lonely winter,' They 
live four miles away from': any other- 
house, and in February, March/ arid 
part;of, April the road to their cottage* 
was nearly impassable. The postman, 
who came three times a'week, on his! 
pony, was almost their only visitor, and 
once a week the son.went on skis to the 
nearest house and collected provisions/ 
.It is their business' to help to look' 
after‘a great deer forest-belonging to a' 
n’ei ghbou rin g earl, and as the snow - piled 
deeper and deeperoil the ground; half-* 
starved deer came round their‘cottage 
seeking food. With* great.■difficulty 1 the' 
cottagers cleared 'the road sufficiently 
to enable.'a sledge-load ; of, hay to be 


brought up the glen, and through the 
worst part of the winter they fed the 
deer. As a result the timid creatures 
are now so tame that hundreds of them 
can be,-seen quietly grazing by the 
cottage in the evening. 

The son, a tall arid strong Highlander, 
told us of another thing that'happened 
this winter. One wild night a solitary 
climber came knocking at the cottage 
door. He had left a friend dying with a 
broken ankle on the slopes of the great 
hill Ben Macdhui, and asked if someone 
would go arid, bring him down to; 
shelter, He was' too exhausted to join 
the'rescue-party, but when three or four 
volunteer searchers had been collected 
from" the distant village the climber 
described' to them where he had left his 
friend. , 

.. u It’s really a wonder that we found 
him that night,’! said The Highlander. . 
*\ Up on the,hills, with the snow blowing 
into drifts, it is riot easy to find a man/ 
and if he,had not.had two sleeping-bags• 
.he would not have been alive, ..But we, 
found him safe, arid brought him in.” 

Apart from the. visit of the climbers 
this family in the-lonely glen saw hardly , 
anyone from the outside world for teii: 
dreary weeks of tempest and blizzard. ; 


Nikola Tesla and the Birds 


Q ne of the great old giants of wire-' 
less, Nikola Tesla, is at the age of 8o' 
taking care of the pigeons'that abound 
in' front’ of the Public Libraryin .New! 
York City. ' ! ; / • • 

' Until quite recently he would come 
each day to Iris pigeons r with a five- 
pound bag of corn arid T distribute it 
among the flock of eager birds which 
frequents this famous building.* Today 
Mr Tesla sends in his place a telegraph 
messeriger-boy of the ■'..Western Union 
! Company, to distribute his bounty. 
Nikola Tesla has been a;lover of pigeons 
since he was sixi when he fed, them in his 
native Croatian village in Austria.. / 

Nikola Tesla’s great dream has not 
come true—yet. Some years ago the 

C N told of his dream of wireless power—- 
energy to be sent out in all directions 


from the . antennae of immense wireless 
power* stations, so that those* wanting' 

E ower could tap . it from the wireless' 
earn and harness, it to their electric 
motors or* electric fires, ' . ■/ * ‘ " * 

True, the 5 energy of a modern short-’ 
wave wireless: transmitter can be so" 
concentrated that-the losses are trifling : 
compared with those of a few years'ago/ 
and a man' can talk across the ocean ; 
with the little bit of power that would be 
used for a‘ bicycle larnp. But this is 1 
largely owing to the fact that the very 
faint; signals picked, up by the receiver 
, can be amplified hundreds of times by * 
valves; and’so made to give audible sounds 
or to operate a telegraph instrument/, "o 
The day of! sending out sufficient 
power by wireless-to drive machinery 
and heat furnaces seems as far off as ever. 


On the 


To Camp 



Looking Down on a Yacht Race 



As seen by the airman these big yachts look like models on a pond 
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Tom Ken 

He Told Kings What He 
Thought of Them 

It is three centuries this year since good 
Bishop Ken ivas horn . ' 

He began life at Little Berlchampstead 
in Hertfordshire in the summer of 1637/ 
After his father and mother died he 
lived for a time under Izaak Walton's 
roof before going on to Winchester, 
where his name may still be seen in the 
cloisters. In 1663 he. was living in an 
Essex rectory, and four years later, 
.wtien he was only 30, he was rector in 
the Isle of Wight, and' was becoming 
famous as a brilliant preacher who often 
stirred'London congregations. 

Living in the unsettled times of 
Charles and James the Second, he stood 
for the right, and did not hesitate to tell 
kings what he thought of them, but lie 
never lost his Humility. He sailed for 
Tangier with Samuel Pcpys, was made 
a bishop in 1684, attended Charles the 
Second in his last hours, and Was present 
at the execution of Monmouth, 

...? Entertaining the Poor 

But he was most loved for the little 
things he did. He helped all who were 
in trouble. He gave away nearly every 
penny he had. He worked as few 
bishops had ever been known to work, 
arid had 12 poor folk to dinner every 
Sunday. When other bishops drove in 
fine coaches Bishop Ken walked on foot 
in London's streets. '> _ ‘ 

One of the Seven Bishops sent to the 
Tower in 1688 for petitioning James 
against his Declaration 6f. Indulgence, 
he soon afterwards found himself dcr 
prived of his v Sea ; and. as lie had never 
saved money; and had no private income 
he became a poor man. Happily there 
were friends ready to go to his aid, 
and in, his old age Queen Anne gave 
him £200 a year. 

He was a little man with dark eyes, 
a familiar figure in London and Win¬ 
chester, his hair hanging loose about 
his clean-shaven face. He had a win¬ 
ning smile, and was always courteous 
arid kind, always eager to help. Un¬ 
affected, generous in his thoughts if 
sometimes quick in temper, he . was as 
true as steel in all his dealings with 
others, standing all his life for the 
highest and best, • . i 

Popular Hymns 

One of the purest souls in the England 
of his time, lie is, remembered best, of 
all today for one or two hymns still 
sung in chapel and cathedral. He died 
in 1711, and was buried on. tlie first 
day of spring at the east end of Frorne 
Church, just below the window. His 
funeral took place, at his own request, 
at sunrise, and those who followed him 
to his last resting-place that morning 
must have been thinking of the famous 
hymn he wrote for the scholars of 
Winchester; 

A wake , my soul, and ivitli the sun 

Thy daily stage of duty >run ; . • 

Shake off dull sloth, and joyful rise , 

To pay thy morning sacrifice . 

Everyone knows Bishop Ken’s evening 
hymn, beginning 

Glory to Thee £ my God, ,this night, 

For all the blessings of the light: 

Keep me, O keep me, King of kings, . 

Beneath Thine otvn almighty tvings. 

In both hymns is the famous verse 
known, as the Doxology : 

Praise God from Whom all blessings flow, 
Praise Him all creatures here below ; 
Praise Him above,, ye heavenly host, 
Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

No verse has been sung more often 
than this throughout the world ; it may 
be said that 'these four lines of Tom 
Ken have been on everybody’s lips at • 
some time or other, 



First Man Who 


ade 

An Oxford Gift To the World 


A nother new chapter in the history 
** of artificial rubber is about to 
open in Italy. \ 

Germany having determined to pro¬ 
duce her own rubber synthetically, so 
that she may be independent of outside 
supplies and so save her ready money, 
Mussolini is setting up factories to make 
rubber. * / / ■ /•■• 

Wq are apt to marvel at tlie skill 
which produces in Germany and Italy 
these imitations of Nature's astonishing 
products, yet we may hold up our heads 
and truthfully declare that we know 
all about this matter. ; 

It is exactly a quarter of a century 
since German scientists hurried off to 
secure world rights for what they be¬ 
lieved to be the first synthetic rubber 
ever invented. They found that they 
had been anticipated. Months earlier, 
without fuss or proclamation, synthetic 
rubber had already been produced in the 
laboratory of Dr W. H. Perkin, Professor 
of Chcrhistry at Oxford. He had worked 
out the process, brought it to perfection, 
and patented it some time before the 


German chemists had overcome their 
difficulties. 

But \yhat will be the end of it all ? 
Shall we see a repetition of the extra¬ 
ordinary events attending the invention 
of artificial dyes ? 

It was the father of the. professor, 
!Sir William Perkin, who fifty years before 
had discovered the first artificial dye 
derived from coal tar. It was the 
famous magenta. But English com¬ 
merce was too dull to realise the enor¬ 
mous possibilities attending the triumph 
of the modest scientist, and it was the 
more enterprising Germans who took up 
the discovery and extended it so widely 
that they built up an enormously rich 
industry from the English invention. 

Commanding the world’s supplies of 
natural rubber, we have resources whose 
cheap production the artificial article 
cannot match; but one discovery of the 
sort is generally accompanied by a flock 
of others, as was the case with dyes, and 
it would be sad if another English 
triumph were to yield its fruits only 
to other lands not always friendly to us. 


Would Dream of These Things 
in Manchester ? 


W ho would dream' of going to Man¬ 
chester (which has so many rainy 
daysl to see the finest collection of 
cactuses in the land ? 

But we might do so, for in the cactus 
house at Alexandra Park are some of the 
most remarkable specimens of these 
plants to be found outside Mexico and 
the desert areas' of Africa. 

Knowing Manchester to be a great 
commercial city, who would dream of 
finding Aesop's fables carved in stone 
in some of the busiest streets ? Who 
would dream that Manchester, is one of 
our greatest ports ? Though 35 miles, 
from the sea, it has ships from India and 
the United States, and it has huge docks 
and warehouses and a vast array of water¬ 
ways, all linked with the Manchester 
Ship Canal, one of the outstanding en¬ 
gineering triumphs of modern times. 

In Manchester, with all its modern 
business activity, its haste to buy and 
sell cotton, who would dream of finding 
boys washing every day in bowls used 


by monks five hundred years ago ? 
We may see them doing it at Chetham's 
Hospital, where Sir Walter Raleigh is 
said to have visited old John Dee, whom 
Queen Elizabeth thought to be a wizard. 

Who would dream of going to Man¬ 
chester in search of beauty ? But amid 
the grime and fog there are noble build¬ 
ings with much that is beautiful. Wo 
find beauty in the Cal&edraL on the 
walls of the town hall, in the art galleries 
where some of the nation's most famous 
pictures may be seen. And who would 
dream of going to Manchester to find 
Bibles ? Yet no town on earth has a 
more wonderful collection than the 
amazing John Rylands Library. 

This surprising Manchester is revealed 
to us .in the pages of Arthur Mee's 
Lancashire, one of the King’s England 
series published by Hodder arid Stough¬ 
ton. Not only in Manchester, but in 249 
other Lancashire villages and towns the 
Editor of the C N brings to light much 
that is hidden. 


A New Battlefield in the Crimea 


W ho docs not think of tlie Crimea as 
the scene of the war with Russia 
about 80 years ago ?. 

We think of all the suffering of that 
stupid and shockingly mismanaged war. 
It is true that Florence Nightingale 
organised hospitals at Scutari, but that 
was 150 miles away by sea, arid the ■ 
Crimea must ever be remembered as the 
stage on which a needlessly tragic 
drama was played out. '* 

But a new Crimea is rising/ and a 
worlds going forward which would make 
glad the heart of our Lady with the 
Lamp if she could know of it. 


Eupatoria, only a little north of 
Sebastopol, is becoming a model health 
resort for children. Instead of being 
carried away from the Crimea to be 
healed, patients are crowding to Eupa¬ 
toria to find health and. happiness/ 
Most of the sea-front is to be lined with 
sanatoria for children suffering from 
tuberculosis of the bone. 

A model sanatorium with 240 beds is 
already being built, its spacious veran¬ 
dahs facing the warm sunshine. Gardens 
are being laid out with pools and 
statues, and a new battleground is being 
got ready for another fight against disease. 


A Temple Cut in the Rock 1000 Years Ago 


I N the vicinity of the village of 
' Malinalco, in Mexico, a wonderful 
temple, hewn out of the basaltic rock of 
a hill, is being cleared of the debris 
under which it was long buried. 

Sen or Enrique Palacios, Mexico's 
archaeological authority, says the 
temple was dedicated. to the worship 
of the god of the dawn, the dawn being 
the eastern region inhabited by the souls 
of dead warriors. The whole temple, 
including its stairs, rooms, and numerous 
carvings, is fashioned from a singlejstone, 
forming an integral part of the basalt 


hill out of which it was carved with 
infinite skill and labour. Its statues 
are of eagles, leopards, and immense 
dragon-headed and plumed serpents. 
The temple has two storeys and several 
chambers, the chief chamber being 
circular^ with polished floor and walls. 

Remains of fine wall paintings have 
been brought to light, representing 
warriors or gods, richly clothed' and 
carrying spears and shields. 

It is believed that the temple was cut 
out of the rock more than a thousand 
years ago.. . . 
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The Good and 
the Bad 

Tales From Russia 

How is the fair-minded man to 
judge of Russia ? 

For that matter, liow is one to form 
.a true judgment of one's own country 
and its progress ? Britain is very small; 
Soviet Russia very big / the one a small 
island, : the other embracing a seventh 
of all the world's land or some 19,000,000 
square miles of territory. Probably no 
man, not even one in high authority in 
Moscow, can grasp what is the true move¬ 
ment of things in so great 4 a land as the 
Soviet Union. 

Many tales come out of Russia, or are 
invented outside Russia, »Theyr vary 
from the very good to the very bad. 
Let us consider two of them. 

Great Army of Prisoners 

There is Yagoda, -late the chief of the 
Soviet Police, sometimes called the 
CTGPU, Recently all powerful, he 
now awaits trial as a traitor to the State, 
accused of many crimes and misde¬ 
meanours. In his, time he sent, tens of 
thousands to death or prison ; now he 
has to defend himself. 

It is said that he condemned hundreds 
of thousands of political offenders to 
compulsory or slave labour. The great 
road from Moscow .to Kieff is said to 
have been thus made, and we have 
terrible pictures dwvn of a great army 
of prisoners working on it under con¬ 
ditions of grave brutality, slaving long 
hours on a poor diet and hounded to 
their labour by soldiers armed with 
machine-guns. 

Is this true ? Perhaps we shall hear 
from what is published of the trial. 

We turn to another Russian story of 
a very different sort. It is of the rapid 
rise of one who, it is said, has given a 
new impetus to Russian work. 

Alexis Stakhanov is a young man of 
commonplace appearance who was re¬ 
cently a poor miner. . His name is 
famous in Russia as the inventor of a 
system of speeding-up, .based on a 
patriotic idea. Workers were to become 
heroes labouring for the Soviet, proud of 
their achievements. 

A Remarkable Man 

The idea caught on and/ armies ‘of 
Stakhanovists have enlisted in the good 
cause of . getting things done. Let us 
listen to tho young man himself: 

“ The more I looked into life, the 
better I understood : hero aviators were 
establishing records—for their father- 
land ; hero soldiers were accomplishing 
great deeds—for their fatherland ; hero 
seamen were also doing things—for,their 
fatherland. That meant that I, too, and 
the other miners, as shock-workers, were 
working for the fatherland. There 
flamed up in me the ardent and proud 
feeling of Soviet patriotism. I felt more 
and more that I was a master in our 
remarkable country. I who earlier 
worked for a kulak have become one 
of the illustrious men in the land, and 
there are thousands such as I." '. 

Clearly a remarkable man, whose lead 
has gone so far that the. Stakhanovists 
held their first annual congress and 
boasted of their solid achievements in 
work well and speedily done. 

A long way, it would seem, from. 
Yagoda to Stakhanov, It may help us, 
to bear in mind how many sorts of people 
go to the making of the Soviet Union 
and to suspend our judgments. 


April Prosperity 

April proved to be an excellent trade 
month; we sold more overseas than in 
any April since 1930. 

Shipments abroad of British goods 
reached 43 million pounds as against 
33 millions in 1936. Imports also rose. 

Nearly half our exports, as ia now 
usually the case/ were sold to the 
Britains over the seas. 
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A Wonderful Old Lady 
Who Knew Them All 


""There is a piece of good news from 
the country which would delight 
the heart of a rare old lady, if she could 
come back to hear it. 
y She may have seen the three most 
famous people in our history, Elizabeth, 
Shakespeare, and Milton. 

' On the slopes of a steep hillside ,falling 
away into the valley of the Colne is a 
group of old brick almshouses which had 
been ‘condemned but are now to be 
preserved. They stand outside tlie village 
of Harefield above 
its church, and 
their gables and tall 
chimneys add to 
the charm of one of 
the most delightful 
^arts of Middlesex. 

These almshouses 
were built 300 years 
ago by a countess' 
who lived in the 
manor house'close, 
by. Famous in her 
day, she was the 
wife of an Earl of 
Derby, and when 
he died in 1593 she 
married that Sir 
Thomas Egcrton 
w horn Q u e e n 
Elizabeth trusted 
so well that she 
made him Lord 
Keeper, an office 
HSiil! from which lie rose > 
to be Lord Chan- 
g|| cellor, becoming 
Baron Ellesmere 
' under King James. 

. The countess also 
survived Lord 
Ellesmere, and 
continued to give 
her patronage to 
poets and artists as 
she had done in the 
days when she 
walked with Queen 
Elizabeth, The 
Earl of Derby 



SHE KNEW THEM ALL 


had written -poetry, and Edmund 
Spenser writes of him as Amynta,s in 
Colin Clout's Come Home Again. During 
the last years of his life the 1 Earl was 
patron of that company of actors which 
was better known during the last-years 
of Elizabeth as the Lord Chamberlain’s 
Company. ‘ 

' The year after their marriage Sir 
Thomas and his wife bought Harefield. 
Place, and prepared it for a visit by the 
Queen, Three days of the last summer 
of her life Elizabeth' spent in this lovely 
corner of Middlesex, and it is said that 
the Lord Chamberlain's players acted 
Othello before her here; with Shakespeare 
himself in the company.- • 

Boys Who Acted 
With King James 

have no record that the countess 
. talked with Shakespeare,.but there 
is no doubt she knew Milton. There was 
a performance in which she, in her old' 
age, was the central queenly figure. Her 
daughter Frances had .married her 
stepson John Egerton, who became 
Earl of Bridgewater and lived 16 miles 
away at Ashridge in Hertfordshire, 
except when he went to Ludlow Castle, 
his official residence as lord-lieutenant 
of Shropshire. 

jMasques were the popular enter¬ 
tainment of those days, and children 
took part in them. Inigo Jones designed 


costumes for them and Henry Lawes 
wrote music for them. The little 
Bridgewater girls learned music from 
Lawes, and acted with their brothers 
in masques. ‘ With eight other young 
lords the boys acted in one with King 
James himself. 

The Scene on a 
Summer Night 

A^/iiose idea it was we do not know, but . 

it was decided that there should he 
a masque in honour of their grand¬ 
mother at Harefield. Lawes was to write 
the music, and was to ask a friend to write 
the words; and the "grandchildren and 
their friends were to perform it. The 
friend Henry Lawes. asked to write ^the 
words was a! studious young man who 
had been living for a year or two not. 
very far away down the Colne Valley, 
at Horton near the Thames. We 
suspect, that Grannie already knew 
something of this young mail v and his 
work, as the Allegro and Periseroso were 
inspired by the countryside they shared, 
delighting in its 

Meadows trim and daisies pied , 

Shallow brooks and rivers wide . 

To all of them this happy valley was 
an English Arcadia; and so tlie title 
chosen for the masque was Arcades. It 
contains only two songs and sixty lines 
spoken by the Genius of the Woods,’ 
making less than 100 lines altogether. 

Wc' can imagine the scene on that 
summer night in 1634. Grannie .takes 
the seat of honour, holding up .her head 
and arranging her robes as Queen 
Elizabeth had done thirty years before. 
Henry Lawes and his musicians begin 
to play, and a torchlight procession 
advances up the long avenue of elms, 
which had been planted years before and 
was known as Queen’s Walk. - The 
grandchildren; dressed as shepherds, bow 
to Grannie, and sing her fame | 

Mark what radiant state she spreads 
In circle rotind her shining throne, 

Shooting her beams like silver threads, 
This , this is she alone, 

Sitting like a goddess bright 
In the centre of her light . 

The Play is Ended and 
Milton Rides Home 

"JpiiE Genius of the Woods then speaks,, 

. and then another song ending : 

Such a rural Queen 
All Arcadia hath not seen, 

.and all was over except Grannie’s 
kisses for the little girls. But not quite *' 
all, for there sat John Milton, who would 
be thanked for the words, we may be 
sure, and no doubt would be asked to 
write another masque for the family. 
gathering to be held at Ludlow Castle 
in the autumn, when the children were 
to have bigger parts given to. them. 
John Milton rode home, and perhaps 
as he rode he may have been thinking - 
of the first phrases of that hew play, the*; 1 
immortal Comus, which has rejoiced the * ' 
hearts of young' and old since it was' T ‘ 
performed in Ludlow Castle,'in the hall'; - 

where we may stand today. . 

As for the old .countess,- she lived- 
through two more summers, and then ' 
they carried her into Harefield Church, 
where we may still see her as the 
sculptors of her day saw her. • She left 
£35 a year for the old ladies in the alms¬ 
houses she had built close by, and 
Harefield has never forgotten its Eliza¬ 
bethan benefactor. 



Lady Derby on her Canopied Tomb 
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CN Picture-News and Time Map of the World 



IN UNKNOWN CANADA 
A big survey of isolated parts of 
Canada is to be made this summer, 
no fewer than fifty parties of men 
leaving Ottawa to study geological 
features. There are vast areas as 
yet unmapped, and mineral dis¬ 
coveries are likely. 

MM 


RESTOCKING GERMAN RIVERS. Nine million young eels from British 
rivers-have been sent to Germany, where they are to be distributed in rivers 
throughout the land. This is part of the scheme for making Germany self- 
supporting as regards food supplies. 

NEW GOLDFIELD IN INDIA. A remarkable gold discovery has been reported 
from India. It is said that gold exists in large quantities in the sand of the 
jungle-covered hills of Sirmur State and that it can be recovered at small cost. 


CapeChitfyuskihi^v/ 
Island* 



ELECTRIC POWER FROM WIND 
Wind-driven generators have proved 
so successful at Cape Chelyuskin 
and other Arctic stations, where oil 
fuels are so costly, that the Soviet 
Government is to set ub others at 
Rudolf, Wranget, and Solitude 
Islands, and at Cape Schmidt. 



CONDITIONS IN 
CHINA 
A motor caravan 
party consisting of 
160 people left Nan¬ 
king for Kunming 
and nas been touring 
through five pro¬ 
vinces investigating 
social conditions on 
behalf of the Central 
ChineseGovernment.. 
The whole journey 
of 1860 miles was 
made on new roads. 




ABYSSINIA'S NEW CAPITAL? An important new highway is 
being constructed to link the Red Sea port of Assab with Dessie. 
This town stands in a fertile region at the junction of important 
roads and it is said that Italy may make it Abyssinia's new capital. 
OIL IN KENYA? The search for new sources.of oil goes on in. 
many places. This useful fuel is believed to exist in Kenya and two 
British companies haVe been granted a licence to prospect for oil 
in an area of 115,000 square miles. 


AUSTRALIA 


AUSTRALIAN FLAX 

An attempt is being made to develop a flax- 
~rowing and manufacturing industry for 
ustraha. A Government grant is being 
made toward the cost of experiments in 
adapting European flax seed to Australian 
climatic conditions. 


THE MARCH OF THE 
SAND DUNES 

Stopped by the Marram 
Grass 

For six miles the railway the New 
Zealand Government is building to 
connect Christchurch with the seaport 
of Pictori, nearly 200 miles to .the 
.north, runs through sand hills formed 
by the easterly winds blowing over the 
Pacific. . 

To make this railway along the coast 
of the South Island of New Zealand 
through .a miniature Sahara was.... a 
problem for the engineers. They have 
been waging a war against the forces 
of Nature, and now the engineers are 
winning, thanks to the planting of 
marram grass on the sand hills. 

Had the marram grass not been 
planted the railway line would have 
gone ’ through six miles of high, wind- 
fluted dune, which would have covered 
,the rails with sand and filled the 
carriages whenever the wind blew off 
the sea. 

The marram grass has stopped the' 
march of the sand dunes inland and 
solved the problem of the engineers. 

A Plea To Mr Porter 

* A card attached to a box in which a dog was 
travelling by rail had this verse. 

Good morning, Mr Porter, I’ve had a 
"lovely run , - . v‘ 

But I’ve got a date at Derby at.exactly 
■ half-past one/. / 

Please grab me and my cottage , and with 
all your might and main 
Run up the stairs/ across the bridge , to 
1 catch the Derby train ; . . . \ ' 

And thank yoil, Mr Porter, though I can’t 
pronounce your name, 

My little wagging rudder will- reward 
you just the same , 


Hanson Gregory and 
the Doughnut 

An American writer claims another 
great invention for America. 

He avers that a certain New England 
sea captain, Hanson Gregory, gave tho 
modern doughnut its central hole 1 The 
date of this great contribution to human 
happiness was' 1847, when the good 
captain was a boy. Watching his mother 
fry doughnuts, he noticed that ‘ the 
middle of the cakes always' Seemed 
doughy, and suggested holing out this 
part before the cakes were cooked. 
Laughingly she followed the suggestion,, 
and the result was so satisfactory that 
she never went back to solid doughnuts. 
Her method was copied by others until 
doughnut? with holes in the middle 
spread over the whole country. 

So much for doughnuts t Was it also 
an American boy who benefited the 
human species by teaching the whiting 
to put its tail in its mouth when it is 
being cooked ? 

Farewell To a Piece of 
Ugliness 

A great piece of 1 ugliness has at 
last disappeared from Stoneliouse in 
Lanarkshire.* . 

For a long time there had been com¬ 
plaints about the derelict sites where old 
dwellings of weavers had been pulled 
down. As there was not room to build 
houses that would meet the require¬ 
ments 'oi the Board of Health the sites 
were left neglected. 1 ; ^ 

But public opinion has moved the' 
County Council to wake from its 
slumbers, and the sites have been dug 
and planted with shrubberies and rose 
beds. Paths have been made and seats 
placed in this little oasis of beauty, 
which now gives pleasure instead of 
annoyance to all who pass by. 


Beauty From a 
Firewood Bag 

About three years ago a Gloucester 
shopkeeper bought a bag of firewood. 
When he got it home he found in it 
many fragments of rare -wood, and 
instead of chopping them up he used, 
them for making pictures. 

He is Mr E. W. Goddard, who has 
finished two beautiful scenes showing 
Gloucester as it was years ago. There are 
60 kinds of wood in each picture, one 
with 3000 pieces and the other with 
about 4000. The director of Birmingham 
Art Gallery, our friend Mr Kaines Smith, 
declares they are the finest examples of 
their kind he has seen. 

We feel sure Mr Goddard would be 
interested if he visited Walmer in Kei\t 
and looked in at the castle where the 
Duke of Wellington lived for 23 years. 
Among the treasures there his eye 
would quickly light on a picture very, 
like the two he has completed. It shows 
Strathfieldsaye, the great house the 
nation gave the Duke, and it was made 
by a clever craftsman who used 3000 bits 
of wood and framed them in another 
1800. We read in Arthur Mee's Book of 
Kent that it won a prize at the Great 
Exhibition. 


Treasure Chest 

There is no end to the surprises which 
come to people at auction salesand 
now we hear of a young Gloucestershire 
farmer who has bought a treasure chest 
for three shillings. * ■ 

No one wanted the rough old chest' 
when it was put up for sale,* There was 
no key to it, and it was no use as furni¬ 
ture. But Joe Nash thought he might 
make use of it, and made a bidr the box 
being knocked down to him. Someone 1 
who saw it after the sale offered him five 
shillings for it, but Joe took it home, 1 
unscrewed the lid, and found an array of 
old silver in a setting of purple velvet. 


A MAP OF PRECIOUS 
STONES 

Mosaic of all the Russias 

Rubies, diamonds, and other precious 
stones, over 11,000 in number, glint and 
sparkle on a map which is now the pride 
of Russia. No thief is likely to carry 
it off, for it weighs three and a half tons. 

• This mosaic map has been' built up 
at Leningrad for the All-Union Art 
Exhibition to be held in Moscow this 
autumn. In all the map has 110,000 
parts, with the names of 214 Soviet 
towns, and 480 seas, rivers, and lakes 
set in it, ruby stars marking the capitals, 
Moscow being distinguished by a bigger 
star with a hammer and. sickle of 
diamonds. 

The purpose of the map is to display 
the industries and natural resources of 
the Soviet Republics. 


Captain Scott’s Son 

Captain Scott’s .son, Mr Peter Scott, 
is living in an ofd lighthouse near the 
mouth of tho River Ncncin the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the Wash. 

His home is perhaps the best spot of 
all from which to study the wild-fowl 
he loves to paint. It is one of a pair of 
lighthouses built a century ago to guide 
shipping to the Sutton Bridge Dock, 
and it stands amid marsh and meadow 
where wild-fowl are found in thousands. 

Mr Scott keeps many birds in tem¬ 
porary captivity, their spacious wire 
' pens covering a large area of the marsh. - 
Among * his captives are birds from 
Scotland, and 15 he has brought from 
Hungary. There are two red-breasted 
geese with gorgeous plumage. Red¬ 
breasted , geese were once natives of ‘ 
our island, and Mr Soott is hoping to 
persuade these beautiful birds to remain 
with us* 
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Listening To a 
of 

The Death-Watch Beetle’s- 
Broadcast 

. One of the most fascinating of recent 
developments of wireless research is 
that of the Forestry laboratory of the 
Department of Scientific and’Industrial 
Research. > 

Timber infested by the grubs or larvae 
of such destructive insects as the death- 
watch beetle is being examined by 
means of an ingenious telephone instru¬ 
ment similar to those used in wireless 
telephony, The peculiar noises made by 
the larvae can be amplified to such a 
degree that a trained scientific ear can 
detect them.; 

The presence of grubs of destructive 
insects can play a very important part 
in the 1 strength of timber. They are 
detected by means of the muffled and 
indeterminate noise made by the writhing 
of their tiny bodies. The specimen of 
timber to be examined is placed, in a 
sound-proof box (which has been de¬ 
signed by the radio department of the 
National , Physical Laboratory), and a 
trained car applied to the receiver can 
at once tell if the timber, is infected. 

When one remembers that the lives 
of a number of people in an aeroplane or 
the safety of, a building may depend 
upon the healthy condition of the 
timber used in its construction the full 
importance of the electric ear which 
listens to the movements of these tiny 
larvae can be appreciated, 

It is a good example of the way in 
which advances in wireless telephony 
and talking pictures are being applied 
to other important problems in science 
and engineering. 

THE SPRAY TRAIN 

The world's biggest water-cans are 
now killing weeds on the tracks of the 
Great Western Railway. 

Many CN readers must have gazed 
with surprise on a train having three 
tenders instead of one behind its engine 
and a tank-truck behind them, the 
unusual group terminating with an 
ordinary guard’s van. 

Known as the Spray Express, this 
train is waging war day oy day on weeds, 
which .invade every open space. 

The tenders contain 9500 gallons of 
water and the tank 2009 gallons of 
chemical. Steam pumps force the 
chemical into the water-tanks, mix it 
into absolution strong enough to kill 
weeds, and force this solution through 
jets on to the permanent way. 

The train travels 24 miles before the 
weedkiller has been used up, a width of 
12 feet being covered by the sprayers. 

A weed is a plant in a wrong place, as 
litter is material in the wrong plate. 
The G W R is determined to keep its 
highways free from weeds, for they 
injure the ballast and sleepers as well as 
giving, a neglected aspect to the track. 

A GOLDEN SOVEREIGN 

At Wareham in Dorset on a fair day 
not long ago an elderly countryman 
entered a local shop and . selected a 
variety of articles, offering a golden 
sovereign in payment. 

The shop assistant’s look of amaze¬ 
ment led the customer to say reassur¬ 
ingly, “ Ees a good 'un, me zunny." 

Yes," replied the shopman, giving 
the precious coin a bang on the counter, 

** but this is worth more than a pound ; 
do you know that ? ** 

0 Zoe I’ve been told, but then ’ees 
got to get ’un changed, 'un I can’t be 
troubled/* . " V\ 

“Well, I must give you more than a 
pound for it," said the assistant, 

V Gie I what thee like, me zunny," 
said the old man from the country, 
highly satisfied with the deal. 
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Glass 

Without glass life , as we know it 
tbday would be impossible.. Glass has 
led us on to knowledge and to poWer. 

Glass has given us lenses which hhv& 
enabled us to explore the depths of space 
or probe the mysteries of the infinitely 
small. With the lens the astronomer 
sweeps the heavens, turning his telescope 
to the myriad worlds in Space, learning 
the size and weight and nature and 
number of the stars. In the microscope 
the lens enables us to discover the struc¬ 
ture of minute organisms and track down 
disease, as Sir Ronald Ross hunted down 
the malaria germ. 

Photography and Science 
There could have been no kinema and 
no camera without glass. Again the lens 
is everything, and all branches of photo¬ 
graphy (for snaps, for trade purposes, 
for the X-ray, and for the newspaper 
illustration) depend on glass. * 

In the last two centuries glass has 
played an increasingly important part 
in the manufacture of scientific instru¬ 
ments, the tools with which we dig 
knowledge . from inexhaustible mines. 
The thermometer, the valve for electric 
rays and wireless waves, the photo¬ 
electric cell,' these and scores of other 
instruments could never have been made 
without glass.. 

To glass we owe the prism by which 
Newton broke up light into 'its com¬ 
ponent colours, and the electric lamps 
which light our houses and streets. Even 
spectacles would be unknown if there 
were no glass. - ; 

Church Windows 
Glass is everywhere. It is up in the 
air, where the pilot depends on instru¬ 
ments protected by glass ; it is down in 
the sea where the submarine periscope 
reveals what is happening on the surface. 
Highly polished ‘metal might serve us 
very well, but there is nothing like glass 
for a clear reflection. The windows of 
our houses would be no more than holes 
in the wall were it not for glass, the 
astonishing material which keeps out the 
wind and rain and gives us a clear view 
of the stars. As for our churches, half 
their wonder is in tlicir windows, the 
modern glass glowing with rich colour, 
the fragments of old glass beyond the 
price of rubies. 

Tumblers, bottles, showcases, and 
shop windows are of glass ; and now we 
have glass, pencils, silk made of finely- 
drawn glass/ and a promise of glass razor 
blades at 40 a penny. Old cut glass is 
something to treasure. 

Glass-Blowers in Egypt 
The first glass ever made probably 
came from Syria or Phoenicia. Egyptian 
paintings of, over 2000 years before 
Christ show glass-blowers at work, and 
we know that houses in Pompeii had 
glass in the windows. Over 20 centuries 
ago the Romans had brought the manu¬ 
facture of glass to such a pitch that 
nothing finer has since been made. 

After the Romans left Britain the art 
of glass-making was almost lost till 
French glass-workers were called in 
about the eighth century. After that 
the trade began to revive, and by the 
time Queen Elizabeth was on the throne 
the making of glass had become an 
important industry. Fine glassware has 
been made ever since. r 

We keep in our everyday speech the 
old proverb : People who live in glass 
houses should not throw stones and 
from the Bible comes the great promise : 
For now we see through a glass darkly, 
but then face to face. ‘ 


SLEEPING IN LONDON 
STREETS 

No Excuse For It 

One of the most wonderful thoughts 
aroused by the crowds thronging the 
streets of London is that/when night 
comes, nearly everybody finds a home 
and sleeps in an accustomed place. 

The hurrying millions arrive at shelter. 

It was not always thus. Twenty years 
ago a census of homeless London wan¬ 
derers revealed that there were 400 sleep¬ 
ing in the streets or parks. Thirty years 
ago a count gave the number as 1800. 

The latest census of the homeless 
was taken on February 19, 1937, an d 
showed that only 42 people were home¬ 
less. On the same night there were 600 
free vacant beds in voluntarily-run 
hostels, and a further 200 in those run 
by the London County Council. 

So that the homeless people who were 
sleeping in the streets could have been 
accommodated 20 times over if they had 
chosen to avail themselves of the facili¬ 
ties at their disposal. 1 

There is not the slightest need for any 
person to sleep in the ■streets of London. 

SCHOOL BROADCASTS 

The Dominion Premiers and politi¬ 
cians who have been attending the 
Coronation are now meeting for the 
Imperial Conference. ^ Next Tuesday 
Sir Frederick Whyte will tell us some¬ 
thing about this year’s Conference and 
those in the past. * ‘ . 

On Friday there will be'a. special 
programme. The research ship Discovery 
II has returned from the Antarctic, and 
members of her crew will tell us 
something about their adventures ,and 
experiences. 

England and Wales—National 

Monday, 2.5 Fungus Pests: by B. A, 
Keen. 2.30 Two Melodies together: by 
Thomas Armstrong. 

Tuesday, 11.30 The Imperial Conference: 
by Sir Frederick Whyte. 2.5 Summer 
Again : by W. W. Williams. 2.30 Famous 
Writers—Keats : by Stephen Potter. 3.0 
Concert Lesson (Variations, 2—The Trum¬ 
pet) : by Thomas Armstrong. 

Wednesday, 2.5 New Ways of Working : 
by Wray Hunt. 2.30 Life in the Sea : by 
"A. D. Peacock. 

Thursday, 11.30 Central Chile: by L. 
Dudley Stamp. 2.5 How Our Habits are 
Changing; by G. M. Boumphrey. 2.30 
Conquest of Disease : by Madge Pemberton. 
Friday, 2.5 Burma : by L. Dudley Stamp. 
2.30 Special Programme—-The Return of 
Discovery II. 3.0 The Story of next 
week’s play, Bully Bottom and His Friends : 
by Jean Sutcliffe. 3.20 Music Interlude : by 
Scott Goddard. 3,35 Modern Education 
(1) : by W. Hamilton Fyfe, 

Scottish Regional 

Monday, 2.5 Junior Geography—Dublin : 
by Colm Brogan. 2,30 Nature Poetry : by 
Charles Graves. 

Tuesday, 2.5 Scotland's Workshops—- 
Timber and Rubber : by W, G. Ogg. 
Wednesday, As National. 

Thursday, 2.5 Weekly News Review : by 
J. Spencer Muirhead. 2.20 Music '(Time* 
and Tune)—Pitch Games: by Herbert 
Wiseman. 3.0 Scottish History—The Re¬ 
formation : by J. D. Mackie, 

Friday, 2.5 Speech Training—Rhythm, 
the unstressed syllables : by Anne H. 
McAllister. 2.30 Concert—Wagner operas : 
by Herbert Wiseman. 3,10 The Life of a 
Butterfly : by James Ritchie. ' 

25 YEARS AGO 

From the O N of May, 1912 

A Cat Tax. How much is your cat 
worth ? The Town Council of Berlin 
have decided that the average cat of the 
German capital is worth half-a-crown a 
year/and announces that this sum shall 
be paid in the form of a tax for every cat 
in Berlin. There are 200,000, it is be¬ 
lieved. Dogs are a greater luxury in 
Berlin. For each of these thirty shillings 
a year must be paid. German children 
with dogs and cats as pets must pay 
this t^x. 


The Way of the 
New Comet 

Strange Solar Systems 
In Distant Space 

By the C N Astronomer 

Bootes, the splendid constellation 
which *at present occupies in the^ 
evening such a large area of the sky* 
/to the south of overhead, has become 
of particular interest just now; this is 
; because the Comet Whipple, described 
in last week’s C N, will pass through it 
during the next few weeks. ; 

This long constellation represents tlie 
ancient Herdsman, .with the' relatively 
modern Hunting Dogs, Canes Venatici, 
driving the Great Bear, Ursa Major, ever¬ 
lastingly round the northern heavens. 

Golden-hue d Arc turns, high in the 
south, is the chief star of Bootes and 
was described in the C N for May 1. 
The next star in brilliance-is Epsilon, 
also known as Pulcherrima it forms 
with Gamma, Arcturus, ' and Alphecca 
‘of the Crown a very striking and 

_easily remembered 

Yin the sky.. 
Epsilon, in the 
centre, is one of the 
most beautiful 


■ . : eta in 

/ Lambda 


8* ta 4 ^. J j. 

/ 'y- Gamma 


fKEpstfoa / , 

■ ■ ;. \ • ./A' 

x ,A ••‘•A’ 

\ Arcturus ,, 


contrasting 
'double-stars 
known; the larger 
third-magnitude 
•star being an in¬ 
tense golden hue, 
while the sixth- 
magnitude com¬ 
panion is a rich 
blue. Both can be 
seen thrdngh a 
telescope as small 
as three-inch aper- 
The constellation 0 ! Bodtes ture. It is prob- 
and the position and path a ble that they 
ot the Comet Whipple £ , 

form a system in 

which the smaller sun revolves round 
the other, but so J vast would be the 
orbit that not for many years would 
any motion be observable at their vast 
distance of 204 light-years—some 13 
million times farther than our Sun, 
Next in interest is Eta, the bright 
third-magnitude star west of Arcturus. 
It is a sun similar to ours both in type 
and size, but it has a smaller companion 
at an average distance of some 72 million 
miles. This lesser sun revolves round 
the other in 497 days, and so moves 
much slower than the Earth docs round 
the Sun. Eta may possess other bodies 
revolving round its system, which is 
only 33J light-years from us. 

Two Suns Equal to Ours 

The fourth-magnitude star Xi is also 
composed of two suns, but both very 
much; smaller than our own, one 
possessing less than half the amount pf 
material and the other a little more, so 
that tlie two Together would make a 
sun equal to ours. They are at an 
average distance apart of 2697 million 
miles, about as far as Neptune is from 
the Sun. They revolve round a central 
point between them in 153 years, 
eleven years quicker than Neptune 
takes, This singular solar-system is 
only 19 light-years distant. \ - 
Mu, another fourth-magnitude star, 
is composed of three suns, two small 
ones appearing very close together and 
the other very distant. The smaller, 
pair, which together are rather more 
massive than our Sun, take 224 years to 
revolve, so they jnust be far apart. 

Zeta is yet another pair of suns 
appearing as a single fourth-magnitude 
star. They take 130 years to revolve 
and are together six times more massive 
than our Sun, their distance amounting 
to about 250 light-years. 

Delta, 105 light-years away, is also 
composed of two suns‘ while the 
solitary Gamma is but 56 light-years 
distant, and Beta, toward which the 
comet appears to be speeding, is 142 
light-years away and a sun very much 
larger than ours. G. E. M. . 
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WHEN THE LOCUSTS CAME 

By Katherine Oldmeadow 


. That niglit the new boss , actually found 
courage to go the rounds herself and to see 


. CHAPTER 1 

Alina In Charge , if the boma were well protected , from bjazing heat, carrying brushwood to'the 

A nna, sitting on a native bed in the guest .'-wandering lions before she . went 'to bed? edges of the plantations with so much energy 
room of her cousin's African farm. t 1 - —i j— j-t--i- -i-- - j 


boys obeyed. Natives dearly love a noise, 
and making bonfires is dull work compared 
with the ringing of dinner-bells. 

CHAPTER 2 

' ‘Fancy Dress v ' ■ 

Anna herself darted everywhere irv the 


room 
looked at 


of her cousin s African farm, awakened 'tp brilliant -sunshine and 

, ] ' cr , surroundings with dismay to -. the dea f en ing ■ cfy, Tsigi j Tsigi / 

and with a slight touch of amusement. (Locusts’! Locusts !) 

After making that long journey from I?ulliiig on dressing-gown and slippers, 
England during which she had conjured she rushed outside, and found all the farm 
up marvellous pictures of her new life in a ’ ■* - — - ■ - 


strange land, here she was sitting in a banda, 
a house made of wattle and daub thatched 
with reeds and banana leaves. The floor 
was of puddled earth/ the windows j’ust 
gaps in the walls covered with wire netting, 
to keep out the leopards, her cousin had 
"explained calmly, . * ' 

Through one of the wire-covered gaps she 


•servants stamping and yelling and pointing 
to a sort of lia^c far away in the* distahee, 
•that looked like the smoke from a grass fire, 
' ■ " Kuni I Kun; 1 - What; on earth's the 
;matter\ v 

" .Kuni, yelling even louder than the others, 
pointed to the dark haze, shouting again, 
'Tsigi / Tsigil ...?.?.. 

Out of the huts jn the distance tumbled 


could see the garden, a wild place but gay - whole families, all carrying tin pots/ cans 
W.th gaudy flowers and bright-coloured / and saucepans and kettles, and yelling 


with gaudy flowers arid 
butterflies. A few very old ’fig trees and 
several big thorns shaped like umbrellas 
shaded it, and under one of these squatted 
Kawa, the native cook, washing vegetable^. 

Not very far away stood the boma, a 
stable barricaded against marauding lions,, 
and beyond stretched the maize fields and 
coffee plantations of her cousin's farm. 

" We don't expect you to enjoy yourself 
in this lonely place," her hosts had said on 
her arrival. ‘-It's just a foothold for you 
till you can go south." 

Anna surveyed the large trunk in the 
corner ruefully. Would all the pretty 
clothes be of any more use to her when she 
went to Capetown as a very young gover¬ 
ness to small children than they were in this 
lonely farm ? , 

To tell the truth, the leopards, the lions, 
and even the rather bewildering natives 
seemed more attractive than a teaching post 
to Anna, aged 17, and an orphan with very 
little money and few friends. 

The farm was very lonely, the climate 
swelteringly hot at times, yet there was 
something curiously attractive in the way 
her cousins spent their lives getting the 
better of overwhelming difficulties. 

" Anna 1 Anna 1 " 

She jumped off the bed and ran to the 
living-room, where she found her cousin 
striding up and down and frowning. 

" What's the matter, Bwana ? " (Like 
the native servants, she called hinTMaster.) 

" You know I'm going to trek tomorrow ? 
I must get some money from the bank, and 
we need other things." 

" Well ? " ; 

" Mary’s queer, and I believe she's in 
for a baa bout of fever. I feel I ought not 
to go." 

" But can't I look after her ? What does 
one do ? " ' 

** Just keep her quiet and dose her." 

".Well, I can do that Who’ll look after 
the farm ? " - 

" ICuni, the head-man. He’s an old rascal 
and as lazy as they make ’em. He can speak . 
a bit of English though, which is some¬ 
thing." • 

“It’s a great deal for a greenhorn like 
me, and if Mary can’t be Bwana while 
you’re away I will." 

" That’s the spirit. You’ll have to face 
the music while I m gone—not .that I expect 
there’ll be any to face—and I'll tell”Kuni 
and the boys.that you're the boss." 

When Anna saw her cousin off the next 
morning she Smiled and waved gaily, but 
inwardly she' was quaking. 

The black faces round her. grinned in 
cheerful friendliness ; but, like many new-¬ 
comers, she still felt a little afraid of them. 

After making her patiept comfortable 
she left her to, sleep and went out into the 
garden, remembering she was " the boss." 

She felt sure that ICuni ought not. to be 
sitting in the shade of the thorn trees with 
his hands folded Across his fat stomach, 
dozing sweetly ; but not having the courage 
to say so she. merely asked, " Are the boys 
working, ICuni ? " 

" Yes, yes, Missy, they work in fields 
velly hard/and ICuni sit here working velly 
hard, too. ICuni sit and tink how can save 
Bwana's crop from the locusts." ' 

" The locusts l " 

ICuni nodded. " Bwana he say locusts no 
come yet, but ICuni more wise; be feel 
locusts and rain coming in his bones." • 

" Oh, dear I ‘ What does one do when 
locusts come, ICuni ? " 

" Leave it all to ICuni, Missy. ICuni velly 
wise man." . 

That's all he would say, and he resumed 
his meditations, while Anna rushed away 
to rummage in her boxes for the latest book 
on natural history, meant for the instruc¬ 
tion of her pupils. 


( saucepans 

'Tsigi l Tsigi / like mad. 

What' a terrible din I And surely it would 
kill poor 'Mary I Anna flew to look at her 
cousin and found her still in a heavy sleep. 
Years on an> African farm had cured her of 
being disturbed by noise, Anna shut the, 
door softly and returned to the din. 

" .ICuni, stop that row I " 

"Missy, Missy 1 Locusts velly wicked ! 
Mustn't let them settle on Bwana's crops, 
so ICuni and boys frighten them away," 
flaking a fresh onslaught on the pots and 
pans, they shrieked and yelled and jumped 
into the air, and, to make the noise even 
more appalling, ICaw ; a rushed indoors and 
fetched an immense dinner-gong, which he 
beat with all his might. 

Looking up into the. sky, Anna saw that 
the brown cloud was coming nearer ; it was 
actually darkening the sun, a sinister effect 
which made her shudder. 

" ICuni ! I order you to sfbp all this ‘ 
nonsense. What does Bwana do when the 
locusts come ? " * 

“ Bwana, light big fires. Missy, but he 
never stop big music on the cooking-pots, 
Missy." 

" Well, I'm Bwana now, and I say stop 
instantly . Tell all the boys to collect wood 
for the fires, quickly I " 

Crestfallen, ICuni gave the order, and the 


and determination that she conveyed her 
enthusiasm to the men. Even ICuni worked, 
and.all the little naked boys and girls put 
down their tin cans and ran backwards 
and forwards with their arms full of wood, . 

Good ideas seemed'to crowd intp Anna's 
head, and she and ICawa fetched great cans 
of oil from the stbres and emptied it over the 
fires to keep the . pi l ed r hbbish burning. ■ 
The locusts were flying" hearer now,-and 
the $un, shining-through myriads of wings, 
turned theift into a strange, silvery pinlc.^ ■ 
Then came, the dreadful. moment, when 
they Were actually overhead- in such a dense 
cloud that the burning light of day became 
as dim as twilight. The natives once morp 
began to beat Upon their bans and yell/Whilo 
Anna, exhausted, flung Tierself face down¬ 
wards on the ground and prayed that the 
locusts would not come down. . /? , v . 

Suddenly into the pandemonium came a 
new note, a note'of triumph.'* “ Missy ‘1 
Missy I They have passed over l - 1 4i * 

Jumping up, Anna saw with joy that the 
cloud had passed over the farm and was 
descending in vast swarms into the long, 
dry grass.beyond. 

" ICuni, what wilt happen ? Are the crops 
saved ? " • 

" Yes, yes, Missy. . ICuni save crops! 
Tsigi now settle down ' for night; and 
ICuni's boys go out collect them for velly 
nice feast." 

ICuni, shining with heat and hoarse with 
yelling, seized a saucepan and began to 
follow the crowd of men, women, and 
children, all armed with pots and pans and 
sacks, who were running toward the locusts, 
Bewildered, Anna stood ^watching the 
wild rush, for it was evident that the enemy 
had in some mysterious way now become a 
friend in spite of its nearness to the precious 
crops. 4 ; - ■ • ' ‘ 

She heard Mary calling- weakly/ and, 
flying to the house, found her patient sitting 
up in bed looking flushed and anxious. - 


Jacko Left in Charge 


A 


surprise, his friend was sitting, looking 
very important, in the pay box. 

" Minding the cash till the chap comes 
back,” grinned Jacko, and. added, with 
a wink, " Free seat next performance.” : 

" Come and have a squint now,” urged 
Chimp. "Best show I ever saw, ab- 


wonderful film had come to 
Monkeyville and Jacko was mad 
to see it. 

Unfortunately lie had spent every 
penny of his pocket-money, and no one 
would lend him any. 

" Be a sport, Mater,” he begged. " I'll 
pay you back next week, honest injun.” > so-litfely” : 

- But Mother Jacko wouldn't; she For a fraction, of a second Jacko 
had very decided views ori borrowing, hesitated ; but the temptation was too 



"Best show I ever saw/’ declared Chimp. 


and Jacko went off feeling that the strong f or him? With a quick glance down. 


whole world was against him. 

• There was an enormous crowd at the 
Picture House when he got there, and 
almost the first person he recognised 
was Chimp. \ „ , 

' " Come on 1 ” shouted Chimp. 

But Jacko shook his head. ‘"’"Nothing 
doing,” he said,, pulling out his pockets they 
to show how empty they were. . 

" Rough luck,” said Chimp, and dis¬ 
appeared behind the big doors. \ . 

Hal f-an-hotir later he darted out again 
" Jacko ! Hi I " he called, ; *\This is 
marvellous stuff—Great Scott! What 


the street, lie opened the door of the ii£tle 
box and followed Chimp into the theatre? 

But they-were hardly in whenthey 
were out again. All at once there was 
such a commotion outside that * they 
ran back to'sec what it was*all about. \ 
" Stop thief I Hi I . 1 Catcli him ! *\ 
were shouting,. ? / ■ • 

A man was running for all he was 
worth/ with half Monkeyvilie’after iiim. 

" What- s the matter ? What's he' 

. done ?, askedjacko. ■_ ' ’ ‘; ■ : *■ ■;*- 

■ " Pinched Vie Kinema till” -said 
somedher- " r ' ; - ' - : • * ' 7 * 


"Anna, what’s all that smoke? Oh, 
don't tell me it's locusts ! " 

" They did come,* Mary dear,- but they 
passed over the fields and settled in the long 
grass, and for some*reason everyone's gone 
after them." ■*_ - - » - 

; " They've gone .to collect them. They fill 
bverytliing thejf can get-with the horrible 
things and feasVon them.” 

" Ugh ! " Anna turned pale. 

" I do wish Hector were here.” 

" What woxfld he do ? ” - •• • '» 

" Get the fires made up again to set alight 
at dawn. When the sun rises the locusts 
rise too, as hungry as only locusts can be 
and ready to attack the crops. Then they’ll 
lay their eggs in the earth, and in a.few weeks 
they'll hatch out as hoppers (the natiyes 
call them the children of the locusts), and 
we dread them even more than the locusts 
themselves.”^ . . 1 . 

" Well, the'children of the locusts shan’t 
make a nursery of this farm if I can help it !" 
And she rushed once more to the fray, 

She rang the dinner-bell loudly, and Kuni, 
Who .was one of the most nimble of 5 the 
hunters, looked pained and cried, ; " Missy, 
what want now ? " 

" I want you to build the fires again. I 
don't expect you to work overtime for 
nothing,” she went on quickly. " Everyone 
that helps me shall have a present.” 

The bribe worked wonders. For hours 
they collected brushwood and built large 
bonfires round the farm. These 'were again 
soaked in oil, and at dawn Anna roused the 
boys and got the fires well alight before the 
sun grew hot and the enemy rose in dense 
swarms from the long grass. 

Anna never forgot the excitement of that 
moment. 

The natives began their yells and shrieks 
again and the kettles and pans and bells 
clashed through the air ,* and then, oh, 
marvellous moment l the swarm sailed away, 

The real Bwana, trekking home the 
following day, watched the sky with 
anxious eyes for, flying northward, he saw 
the great white birds of the stork tribe 
known as locust birds. 

. When he reached the'farm he saw strange 
sights. There was old Kuni, his head-man, 
•sitting- in ..the shade, sleeping sweetly and 
wearing a scarlet beret over his woqlly pate 
and a green leather belt—too small for his 
ample waist—artistically knotted round his 
throat. 

Outside the cook-house stood Kawa, all 
grins, wearing a white silk petticoat trimmed 
with lace. 

A little black boy, quite naked.except for 
a pale blue sash tied round his middle/, 
darted into a hut, and his mother came to 
meet him wearing a smart pair of riding- 
breeches and a white lace blouse. 

The; gardener, happily watering'flowers, 
was' wearing a pink.organdie evening-dress, 
and through the open door Bwana could see 
one of the " boys " sweeping out the boma 
in a scarlet jumper and a . flower-trimmed 
picture hat. \ V 

1 What oh earth had happened to them all ? 
Anna, very much browner and looking 
happier than he had ever seen her, rushed 
out to meet him. 

" Hullo l ^ How's Mary ? And why are 
all the folk in fancy dress ? " 

" Mary's better. And as for the fancy 
dress, as you call it, it's the stuff out of my 
big box given as rewards to these sweet 
innocents for helping me to save your maize 
and coffee from the children of the locusts." 

" Locusts I Do you'mean to say you've 
had a swarm ? My dear girl, what on earth 
did you do ? *' 

" Remembered I was the boss in chqrge, 
of course." . Anna described the night's 
work, and her eyes shone when her cousin 
said, " You’re a real brick, Anna. And what 
a head-man you would make I I wish I 
could put you over Kuni." 

"But, Bwana, I enjoyed it. I was 
terribly anxious, of course, but it was so 
wonderful tackling it all and using one’s 
brains as well as my arms and legs and every 
oufiCe of strength. Oh, Bwana, can't I stay 
here for ever? I'll-never settle down to 
teaching after this. Besides, I've given away 
all *my fashionable clothes." 

" Why, my dear girl, nothing. would 
please me better. Mary would love it, and 
$0 would I, but we thought this place would 
bore you,” 

; " So it did until I became a worker; and 
really, Bwana,’ I think it’s quite time you 
had an enlightened farmhand. Why on 
earth do you let the natives kick up all 
that row when they ought*to be making 
bonfires ? " 

' " We always do it ; it frightens off the 
brutes." 

Anna went off into peals of laughter. 

V My poor dear man ! Don't you know 


are you doing in there ? ” For, to his And then it was Jacko’s turn to run !■, that locusts are stone deaf 1 
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SEND YOUR MITE FOE OUR MITES 
IN THE INFANTS HOSPITAL! 

T HE INFANTS HOS- 
PITAL—the first Hospital 
of its kind to be founded in 
Europe—was established in 
1903 for the treatment of 
the diseases and disorders of 
nutrition. There are now 
100 cots; accommodation for 
seven Nursing * Mothers ; an ' 

Out-patient Department; 

.,X-Ray ; Artificial Sunlight and 
Massage Departments; a Re¬ 
search Laboratory; a Lecture 
Theatre ; and a Milk Labora¬ 
tory. The work carried on in 
the wards is supplemented 
by the Convalescent Home 

at Burnham, Bucks, with . / - 

eighteen cots. f . t i ' ~' 

THE HOSPITAL IS ENTIRELY DEPENDENT UPON 
VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS FOR ITS MAINTENANCE. 

FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED 



President: H.R.H. THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 
Chairman: LORD KEMSLEY. 


Subscriptions will be gratefully received and acknozvledged by the Secretary: 

THE -'INFANTS HOSPITAL 

• Vincent Square, Westminster, S.W.l. 


■A REMINDER. 


The STORY of the 

CORONATION 


Y OUR volume is 
■ waiting. This 
, Week gift token 
No. 4 appears, and 
readers who started 
collecting gift tokens 
from No. I will be 
able to complete their 
Gift Vouchers, which, 
together with ’ cash 
remittance, should be 
sent in immediately. 
Readers who. started 
to collect tokens from 
No. 2 must wait one 
more week until they • 
ha vo collected four 
consecutive tokens. 

Do not delay 1 Vol¬ 
umes will bo sent out 
in strict rotation, and 
if you want yours 
quickly you must 
apply at once.. 

B Send in your completed Gift 
Voucher and remittance to: 

CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER 
Presentation Book Dept. 
(G.P.O, Box No. 184a), 
Cobb’s Court, Broad¬ 
way, London, E.C.4. 


Your copy 


is 


now 


Special for CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER Readers 

ch 



VICTORIOUS 


CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER CORONATION EXTRA 

On sale at all Newsagents and Bookstalls. Be sure to get a copy . 

d 


* * CORONATION PACKET * ★ 

, 50 Pipe Stamps, many new issues. KKNY’A-TANGAN- 
( YIKA, CAYMAN Is., COSTA IUCA (largo Pictorial), 
PERSIA, Coronation, CANADA. Georg* VI, ANDORRA. 
Now Issue, IVORY COAST, fine AUSTRALIA (Com- 
mentorativej, DENMARK (Restoration), etc., and 4 
PINE GEORGE VI CORONATION STAMPS. Price 4id. 
only, post free. Presented with this packet to all wlio 
ask lor my approvals, a free set of 6 PERU, including 
New Issue. Bargains : 100 B, Colonial, 1/.;' 20 Air- 
post, 6d.; 6 Triangular, 7d.; 12 Coronation, 1/2; 45 
ditto, 5/-. Send addresses of stamp collectors and 
reneivo an additional free set,— H. C, WATKINS, 
C.N. Dept,, GRANVILLE ROAD, BARNET, 


MARIE ELISABETHS 

ARE REAL SARDINES 

in delicious oil , are not cosily, are greatly liked 


by, and are good )or t 

GOOD? Well, there are 
more of them sold than of 
any other. That should 
be convincing. 


YOUNG PEOPLE. 

They can be had at 
every good grocer’s 
in the British 
Isles,. 



/ say Joan, I bet you dont 
know what fish climb trees! 


Course I do! You're not 
the only one that's got 
the Wrigley Book”'* 

“V 

3L 


f 


rv 




FREE! 


* * This wonderful book, 

‘♦Strange Peoples and Animals of the Empire”, will 
tell you about M I LE-A-MI N UTE FELINES, 
LIVE ’ “TEDDY ” BEARS, ANIMAL ENGINEERS, 
WINGLESS BIRDS, etc.v etc. MANY SURPRISING 
FACTS AND INTERESTING PHOTOGRAPHS, 

Send for your copy lbday 


TO WR1GLEY (SALES) LTD., DEPT. W 


1 Simply fill.in/ 
this coupon (write 
in CAPITAL' LET¬ 
TERS) and post it, 177, TOTTENHAM COURT. ROAD, LONDON, W.X. 
enclosing la. stamp pi ease scn d tne a co p y 0 f -'Strange Peoples and Animals of the Empire.'' 
and 10 wrapper labels - ‘ > , ■ .■ . 

from Wrigley's P.K.: Name_ 1' _.. ’ ,; .. . _ ] 

or, Spearmint Chew - • 

“ ing Gum, to Wrigley Address ___ _■_ _ - - _ ' ■. . 

(Sales) Ltd., at the 

address on coupon, _„_________ , ' ____ . •' 

Stamp your envel- / tnrlos* I<f, stamp <ml 10 wrapper labels from II’ 

ope with lid. . 


* Ghewlaj Outn, 

















































tyj ^uu/ look ana Learn Magazine liq / www.iooKanaiearn.com. an rignis reservea. 


The Children's Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for its a year. See below. 



Arthur Mee's Children's En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
' anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C.4. 


THE BRAN TUB 

Arithmetical Problem 

Tames, setting out for a mile 
J walk with his friend 
Thomas, : said his stride was 
three feet* 

“ And mine/' said Thomas, 
" is thirty inches. 11 

If they kept up these strides 
all the time how many times 
would they be in step during 
their mile walk ? 

Answer next week 

A Rhymed Riddle 

■What workman likes to find 
things dull ? Tis true, 
Though strange, -as then lie has 
more work to do, 

For different jobs are found in 
different lives: 

The answer is—the man who 
grinds the knives 1 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Tn the evening Mars is in the 

South-East.- 

In the morning 
'Jupiter is in 
the South and 
Saturn and 
Venus , low in 
the East. The 
picture shows 
the Moon at 
seven o’clock 
morning, June 2. 


Rebus 

One ray of light divide in twain, 
Two' perfect words youTi see 
quite plain; 

' ‘ th 


Each the same 


will 


meaning 

convey, 

Our present state they both 

display. Answer next week 


NATURES NAMESAKES 


Chicken , 
arc to be 
Jound in 
... nearly every 
farmyard 
- The 
Wdrild not, 
be pleated if a 
Chicken Snake 
appears 
among , ,, 
his stock; 



farmer 




Wednesday 


This Week In Nature 

'piiE swallow-tail butterfly is 
seem The colour of this 
splendid butterfly is almost 
entirely yellow and black. 
On the lower wings are six 
cloudy-blue spots, dotted with 
yellow. The tailed hind- 
wings give this butterfly, 
rather rare in parts other than 
the marshy areas of Cam¬ 
bridge, Huntingdon, and Nor¬ 
folk, its name. 

Ici on Parle Franpais 


u 


Em 

La tulips 

tulip 

La girofke 

' tvallfioiver 

La rose 

rose 


Mon jardin est rempli de tulipes 
et de giroflte. Bientot les roses 
seront ^closes. 

My garden is full of tulips and 
wallflowers. Soon the roses will he' 
out. V '- 


What Happened on Your Birthday 
May 30. Voltaire died in Paris 1778 
81. Tintoretto died, Venice 1594 
June 1. Sir havid Wilkie died 1841 

2. Thomas Hardy born . . 1840 

3. William Harvey died .1657 

4. George III born. . » .1738 

5. Weber, composer, died . 1826 

The Chinese Song 
These verses were printed as a 
song sung by a Chinese lady, 
English letters being used in 
place of the Chinese. Can you 
read the,song? With a little 
study it is not’ difficult. 

Ohc onieto th eie asho pwit lime , 
Andb uya po undo f thebe st , , 
Twillpr oveam osfex cellentt ea, 
Itsq ua lit yal Iwi 11a tte st. v 

Tiso nlyf oursh illi ngs apo tmd, 
Soc omet.Mhet eama rtan dtry } 
Nob ellcrc anel sewh erebefon nd, 
Ort hatd nyoth er needb uy . 

Answer next week 

Slugs You Should Not Kill 

Jt is a mistake to regard all 
slugs as harmful to plants: 
Some kinds, never touch 
foliage at all but live on 
earthworms, ordinary slugs, 
and other garden pests. . 

These carnivorous slugs are 
called Testacella, The name 
is the diminutive of testa, a 
little shell, and refers to the 
fact that these slugs have on 
their backs a very small shell. 

A slug bearing a wee shell on 
its back, should not be des¬ 
troyed for it is a friend to the 
gardener. . . 


A Literary Breakfast 

j£s lately k sage on fine ham-was 
repasting, - ■ - 

Though for breakfast too savoury 
I ween, 

He exclaimed to a friend, who sat 
silent and fasting ; 

“ What a breakfast of learning is 
mine t ", • • • - 

9> A breakfast of learning ? " with 
wonder he cried, 

And laughed, for he thought him 
mistaken. 

49 Why, what is it else," the sage 
quickly replied, 

99 When I'm making large extracts 
from Bacon ?" 

The Missing Letter Puzzle 
JJere are four lines of letters. 

If you separate the let¬ 
ters, adding another letter 
55 times, you will turn the. 
four lines of letters into a 
verse of poetry. Can you do 
this ? , 

Ttiieaonunhinemileuchtor- 

mapa 

Aitutoaeucceorlo; 

Pringweetnetillpoeemoygra, 

Aummertreemaofthadeacro. 

Answer next week 

Day and Night Chart 


:v ' J 



Daylight, twilight, and darkness 
on May 29. The daylight is 
• . now getting longer each day. i. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

What Is It P France, franc. 

A Wonder o! Modern Science 

WaTer, stErn.- r vilLage, chEst, 
riVer, -pelican, biSon, stile, brOom, 
feNee— television. Enigma; Bury. 

Find the Cricket Terms 
Bail, crease, third man, sljp. 

The C N Cross Word Pu 2 zle 
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; Pocket Money To Be Won 

T-ivo Ten-Shilling, Prizes & 12 Half-Crowns For Clever Girls and Boys 


T n this drawing appear twelve 
1 very familiar animals. How 
many can you recognise ? 
i The Editor offers two 
prizes of ten shillings each 
and twelve half-crowns to 
senders of the best-writ ten 
correct or (nearest correct) 
lists. If you cannot recognise 
them all write the names of 
as many as you know. Just 
the single name is necessary 
in each case. For instance, 
write Bear, not Polar Bear 
or Brown Bear. 

Your list should be written 
on a postcard with your 
name, address, and age. Post 
it to ON Competition No.'27, 
1 Tallis House, London, 
E C 4, to arrive not later than 
first post on Friday, June 4. 

This contest is for girls 
and boys of 15 or under, and 
not more than one attempt 
may be.sent by any entrant. 
There is no entry fee. The 
Editor's decision must be 
accepted as final. 



Tates Before Beet time 

Daddy’s Homework 

P hil and Daddy were doing 
their homework, 

“ Well, it's the work I do 
at home,” the little boy's 
father said, “ so it is my home¬ 
work, isn't it ? ” 

- Phil answered, ” Yes, of 
course; but, Daddy, I simply 
can't do this Horrible sum—I 
can’t make any sense of it,” 
For the next ten minutes 
the two bent over the same 
paper, and after that Daddy 
was called to the telephone, 
and Phil had to go to bed. 

He did not think about 
Daddy's ” homework ” again 
until the next morning when 
he opened his sum book in 
class and saw his father’s 
paper lying inside l 

For' a few moments he 
stared at it blankly, and then 
he made up his mind. 

Plul was a very shy child,, 
and though: it would have 
been much more sensible if he 
had spoken to the teacher, 
that is just what he could not 
make himself do. He thought, 
” It's a most important paper 
which Daddy must have this 
morning. He's going to 
London on the ten-forty-five : 
I heard him say so. He must 
have this paper, I know he 
must, and he simply shall 1 ” 
At the end of the lesson the 
teacher went out of the room. 
Slipping quietly from his 
desk, Phil darted across the 
class-room, through the hall, 
over the playground, and 
between the half-open gates. 

But after that things were 
not quite so easy. He lived in 
a bv.sy town about an hour’s 
run from London and he had 
never gone' to the station 
alone. He had a penny in his 
pocket, and after running a 
-few minutes he jumped on a 
bus and rode as far as the 
street which led to the station. 

Ten minutes later he was 
pushing his way frantically 
through a little crowd on the 
station, and almost as soon as 
he reached the London train 
he saw his daddy through the 
glass of a carriage window. 

Scrambling up the steps he 
hurried along, and just as the 
whistle blew he flung himself 
on his astounded father. 

. There was no one else in the 
carriage as he gasped out his 
tale. At the end of it his father 
said, ” You know, you've 
done it all the wrong way. 
You certainly ought to have 
explained at school, and Asked 
if you could come here. I 
confess I should have had a 
hard time without this paper,” 
he added, ,f and I’m very 
grateful,' And now (for the 
train had started) it's town 
for you too—and the first 
thing we do when we get 
there is to ring up Mummie 
and the school, for I expect 
they'll be in a terrible state 
about you.” 


GO ABROAD 
IN THE BRITISH ISLES 
TO THE ISLE OF MAN 

• An Ancient Island Kingdom, full of glamour and 
romanco, abounding with unusual sights and accnca. 
There are hosts of unique things besides horse-drawn 
trams and cats without tails, though you may not have 
heard of them, for an endless round of entertainment.- 
too, and best value obtainable, Join tho half-million 
who have already mado this 1937 holiday resolution : 

I MUST GO TO..... 

YEAR. 


the isle or Man this 


PRINCIPAL EVENTS: R.A.C. International Light Car 
Race, June 3. London to Isle of Man'Air Race, May 29. 
Manx Air l)erhy, May 31. 100 Guineas Open Bowling 
Tournament at Douglas, June 14 fo 19. Tourist Trophy 
Motor Cycle Races, June 14, 16 and 18. International.' 
Bicycle T.T. Race, June 24, Ancient Tumoald Ceremony 
{World's Oldest Open-Air Parliament), July 5. Iligh- 
iand Gnthertuo, July 19. Manas Grand Price Motor Cycle 
Road Races , Sept. 7 and 9. 

ISLE ®F MAN 

FOR HAPPY HOLIDAYS 

Tull particulars of air and boat services, train times, 
hotels, boarding-houses, apartments, etc., on application 
free from Tourist Agents and Station Masters, or 
G. L. Clague, Publicity Department, Isle of Man, or 
119. Grand Buildings, Trafalgar Square, London (opco 
Easter to September). 


THE PAPER 
FOR THE BOY 
OF TODAY! 


The best, and nothing but 
the best I That is MODERN 
BOY'S slogan, and in its 
pages are thrilling fiction, 
splendid action photographs 
and drawings, and fascinat¬ 
ing chats about Flying, 

Motors and Motor Racing, 
Railways, Hobbies, and all 
those things youth is most 
, interested in, MODERN 

BOY is the paper to keep 
boys up to date. Buy a 
copy today. 

MODERN 

BOY 

Every Saturday, at all Newsagents 2 ^ 


£ 


CfaTjOt*- 

7 puxd. 



fftOM All CHEMISTS 




FREE SAMPLE 

Send a post card foe a Free Sample of 

Lingfords Iodized Liver Salts, 

tlie new and better health Salts, which give 
seaside good health” all the year round. 

Sweetened in tins , unsweetened in bottles. 
Joseph Llngford and Son Ltd., Dept. Gh.N, 
Bishop Auckland, Co. Durham. LaS . usr 


MODEL AEROPLANES 


FREE/ 


Every week, until fur¬ 
ther notice, a 'plane will 
be sent absolutely FREE 
and POST PAID to 
everybody forecasting 
tho top scorer of tho 
week in first • class 
County cricket matches. 



Files 150 yards I Costs 
at least £1 in tho 
shops 1 Size 25" X 
31". Collapsible under¬ 
carriage. iTriplo-. 
strength clastic motor. 
British made. 


(Otherwise, 6 ’planes 
will be given weekly to the six 
sending in tho most names.) Buy a 
quarter of this delicious toffee to-day 
and ask in the shop for leaflet I 



ruin fi t rrss/nter/ 

SHAH Pi EATON TOFFEE 


Coronation 

Book 
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Tho Children’s Newspaper la printed In England and published every Thursday by tho Proprietors, Tho Amalgamated Tress, Ltd., Tho Eleetway House, Earringdon Street, London, E.C.4. 
Advertisement Oftlcea : Tallis Ilouso, TalHs Street, London, E.C.4. It is registered as a' newspaper for transmission by Canadian Magazine Tost. Entered as Second-Class Matter, January 15, 1929, 
at the Tost Oillce, Boston, Mass. Subscription Rates everywhere : 11s a year ; 5s «d for six months,. It can also bo obtained from tho Sol6 Agents for Australia and New Zealand ; Messrs Gordon 
& Gotch, Ltd. j and for South Africa; Central News Agency, Ltd. May 29.1937* S.L. ' 














































































































